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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Jullien’s Concerts.— 

Last week but Two.—Fourteenth time of the new grand French Quadrille, 
and Fifth time of the grand selection from ‘‘ La Traviata.” Fifth appearance this 
season of Miss Dolby and Signor Millardi. First appearance this season of the 
celebrated Pianist Miss Arabella Goddard, who has just returned to London after 
a most successful musical tour on the continent of Europe and the principal 
cities of Great Britain and Ireland.—Programme for MONDAY, Nov. 24th. Part J. 
Overture—“ William Tell ” (first time this season), Rossini, Polka —‘‘ Flirtation,” 
Jullien. ercuare from the Srepeens in E flat (first time this season), 
Mozart. Song—‘‘The green trees whispered low and mi!d” (words b Loughton 
Balfe, Miss Dolby, Solo—Trombone, ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” Mendelssohn, Signor 
Cioffi. Polka—‘‘My Mary Ann” (thirteenth time), Jullien (dedicated to Mrs. 
Barney Williams). Fantasia—Pianoforte, ‘“The Recollections of Ireland,” Moschelles, 
Miss Arabella Goddard. Varsovienne—‘‘ The Warsaw,” Jullien (first time this 
season). Cavatina—‘‘ Una furtiva lagrima,” Donizetti, Signor Millardi. The 
French Quadrille, Jullien, (fourteenth time of performance), with variations for 
Fiute, Fi let, Oboe, Clarinet, and Cornet, performed by MM. de Folley, De 
Yong, Collinet, Lavigue, Sonnenberg, and Kenig. Finale—‘‘Partant pour la 
Syrie,” “‘ Vive )’Empereur.” 

Part II.. Opera—Grand Operatic Selection from Verdi’s Opera LA TRAVIATA 
(fifth time of performance), with Solos for Violin, Oboe, Flute, Clarinet, Trumpet, 
Ophicleide, and Cornet, performed by MM. Le Hon, Lavigne, De Folly, Sonnenberg, 
Duhem, Hughes, and Kenig. Scotch Song—‘‘ Come ferry me o’er,” Mrs. Groome. 
Valse—‘‘ Prima Donna,” Jullien (second time this season), Cornet Obligato, Herr 
Keenig. Solo, ‘Les Patineurs” (Le Prophete), Liszt, Miss Arabella Goddard. 
Valse—‘“‘ Victory,” Koenig. Galop—D’Albert. 

To commence at Eight o’clock ; an interval of twenty-five minutes between the 
parts. 

Prices of Admission :—Promenade, Is. ; Upper Boxes, Is. ; Gallery, 1s. ; Dress 
Circle, 28. 6d.; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d.; #1 1s., and upwards. Pivate Boxes to 
be secured of Mr. Nugent, at the Box-Office of the Theatre; at all the principal 
Libraries and Music Sellers; and at Jullien and Co’s, 214, Regent-strect. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY—EXETER HALL. 
—Conductor, Mr. Costa. On Friday, 28th November, ‘ Hiiudel’s Solomon.” 
Vocalists—Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Sherrington, Miss Dolby: Mr. Montem 
Smith and Mr. Thomas; with Orchestra of nearly 700 Performers. Tickets 3s., 
5s., and 10s, 6d., or Season Subscriptions, One, Two, or Three Guineas each, may 
be had at the Society’s Office, No. 6 in Exeter Hall. 


MATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. — Conductor, Mr. 
Henry Leslie.—The Orchestral Members are hereby informed that the 
Fourth and Jast preliminary Rehearsal will take place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms on Monday evening next, November 24, at half-past seven o'clock pre- 
cisely.. The tickets are now ready for delivery at Robert W. Ollivier’s, music 
seller and publisher, 19, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. 
STANLEY LUCAS, Hon. Sec. 


R. BENSON'S .ANNUAL CONCERT will take 


plese on Tuesday evening next, November 25th, at the New Beet- 
hoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne-street. Vocalists—Mesdames Ransford, Eyles, 
and ys Messrs. Foster, Cummings, Lawler, and Benson. Instrumentalists— 
Miss E. Day, Messrs. Dando and Hancock. Conductor—Mr. Harold Thomas 
Several popular English glees and mudrigals will be performed. Tickets 10s. 6d. 
each, or Three for One Guinea, to be had at the ae niusic sellers, and of Mr. 
, Benson, 47, Gloucester-street, Warwick-square, Pi 


imlico. 

MSS DOLBY begs to announce that the first of three 

Soirées Musicales will take place at her residence, 2, Hinde-street, Man- 
chester-square, on Tuesday, Nov. 25, to commence at 8 o’clock precisely, when 
she will be assisted by the following eminent artistes:—Mrs. Tennant, Miss Amy 
Dolby ; Messrs. Tennant, H. Barnby, H. Blagrove, Lucas, Heinrich Bohrer, and 
Lindsay Sloper. Subscription ticket for the three soirées, one guinea; single 
tickets, half-a-guinea each; to be had of Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, 
Regent-street ; Messrs. Addison and Co., 210, Regent-street ; and of Miss Dolby, 
at her residence. 


OTICE.—The List of Subscribers to Da. Marx’s 
highly approved work on Musical Education, entitled ‘THE MUSICIAN,” 

will close on the 15th of December next—after which date, all copies ordered will 
be issued to the subscribers, and the price raised to 25s to non-subscribers. The 
charge to subscribers now is One Guinea, Ladies and gentlemen who wish to 
subscribe t this highly useful, valuable, and indispensable work, will please to 
-send their names and addresses directed to Dr. MARK, care of Messrs. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street, London ; to Messrs. Wood and Co., Waterloo-place, Edin- 
burgh, sole agents for Scotland; and to the agents of the different towns and 
cities in Eogland which Dr. Mark has visited. 























SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 
49, ST, JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1845. 





TRUSTEES: 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 


The Earl Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 





This Company offers— 
The Security of a large paid-up Capital. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Exemption from all other Charges. 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


yiLere COOPER (Tenor), 93, Park-street, Grosvenor- 


square, Teacher of Singing. 


ERR REICHARDT has the honour to announce that 

he. bas just returned to town from Vienna, and will be o to country 

engagements after the 11th of December. Address to Robert W. Ollivier, Concert 
Agent, Music-seller and Publisher; 13, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 
to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that hy! have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, and give instruction. 
July 17th, 1856. 


EMOVAL.—MR. TRUST, Organist of St. Mary’s 

Church, Paddington, and Principal Harpist of the Royal Italian bees begs 

to announce that he has removed from Westbourne Grove, to No, 13, Portsdown 
Road, Maida Vale. 


ITANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas.—75, Dean-street, Soho. 


CRIBELLES NEW HARMONIC E VIOLIN 
STRINGS are used by the most eminent performers in Europe. They 
stand all climates, bear pulling up to A, and last much lounger than any other. 
Mons. A. Vin.in, Sole Agent, 14, East-place, Kennington-road. (A sample will be 
sent, on receipt of Six Postage Stamps.) 


ATENT CONCERTINA, for £1 16s, of superior 
make, six sided, with the double action, to play in five keys. Concertinas 
having the full compass of notes (48 keys), from 4 to 12 Guineas ; the latter as 
used by Sig. Regondi.—Manufactured by the Inventors and Patentees, WHEAT- 
STONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London, where may be had 
their New Patent Duet Concertina, at £1 11s. and £2 2s. 


ts pasingeenctesly ST. PATRICK QUADRILLE, on Irish 


Airs, the best Quadrille of the Season. Price 3s. 





























[LAUREN TS EGYPTIAN POLKA, performed by all 


the military bands in England. 2s. 6d. 


AURENTS MALAKOFF GALOP, Second Edition, 


illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


AURENTS RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, intro- 


ducing the Ratcatcher’s Daughter. Price 3s. 











IFTY SONGS sy GORDIGIANI, including all his 
most popular compositions. In a large Volume, price One Guinea. Boosey 
aud Sous, Holles Street. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


EWER & C0., 390, Oxford Street, 
BEETHOVEN’S OVERTURES, 
COMPLETE, 


NEWLY ARRANGED FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 


AND 
BY PERMISSION HUMBLY DEDICATED TO 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
BY 


ERNST PAUER. 


Se 
. 


1. Prometheus, Op 43, in C bee oe 

2. Cariolan, Op. 62,in C minor... ce 

3. Leonore (first overture), Op. 72,inC .., 

4. Leonore (second overture), Op. 72, in C 

5. Leonore (third overture), Op. 72, in C ... oe 
6, Fidelio (on fourth overture to “ Leonore,”) Op. 
7, Egmont, Op. 84, in F minor 

8. Ruins of Athens, Op. 113, inC .. 

9. Namensfeier, Op. 115, in C 
10. King Stephen, Op. 117, in C flat 
11, Weihe des Hauses, Op. 124, in C 

Complete in One Volume, price 18s. 


b bw b& po bo 





In offering this new arrangement of all the Overtures of Beethoven 
to the musical public, we beg leave to state that we have been in- 
duced to publish it, it being generally admitted that none of the pre- 
vious arrangements have fully satisfied the musical connoisseur. Most 
of the arrangements were published soon after the overtures were com- 
posed; but since that period the Pianoforte has undergone such 
alterations and improvements, both in compass and tone, that the 
effect produced by the earlier arrangements on a Pianoforte of the 
present day is that of an incorrect translation of the original com- 
position. For instance, the tremolando movement was frequently 
introduced to represent certain orchestral effects, but on a modern 
Pianoforte would be most laborious and ineffective. Nor is 
the tremolando the most satisfactory mode of expressing pas- 
sages of orchestral force, for it often gives tiring noise instead of 
intelligible sounds, Moreover, in some of the former arrangements the 
positions of the different instruments have often been reversed, in order 
to render the execution easier, thereby completely altering the cha- 
racter of the composition. 

We therefore beg to offer the present arrangement, and hope it will 
be found to meet the requirements of the present time, the arranger 
having discarded all that is not essential, while he has fully endea- 
voured to retain the true spirit of the original. 


J. J. EWER & Co, 
390, Oxford-street, London. 3 





NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET. 


JOHN BARNETT’S LATEST SONGS, viz.;— 
**Go, thou art free.” John Barnett ee a ee 
“My h ome Cay me Guadalquiyer.” ae gry 0 grape ee 
** Wild Rose.” ee ee ar eo ve ee oe 


Also" 
A New Edition (abridged) of BARNErtT’s ‘‘ School for the Voice”... 
Joun Barnetr’s “ School for the Voice,” complete oe o9 oa 


COSTA’S “ELI,” FOR THE ORGAN. 
Airs and Choruses, &c., ‘tranged by E, T. Curr, viz. :— 
The Overture to Eli, arranged by E. T. Chipp o% oe ae ae 
The Morning Prayer (Air) ditto ditto .. ee ee . . 
The Evening Prayer (Air) ditto ditto ‘ ee eo ° 4 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto | oe be ee o 
If thou should’st mark (Chorus) ditto ditto se 
Woe unto us (Chorus) ditto ditto ee oe ° e oe 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto .. ev ve ve ee 
March of the Israelites ditto ditto o ° 
CosTa’s ‘“ ELI,’? FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Admired movements from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” ere for the a (Solos) 
by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books each 
Accomps. for Flute, Violin, and Violo, (ad lib. ) to each book +» the set 
Ditto, arranged as Pianoforte Duets, by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books. each 
Accomps. (ad lib.) for Flute, Violin, and Violo., toeach book .. the set 
103rd PSALM 
Composed for the Bradford Festival, ate by W. Jackson Ofachen}, 
Or, separately .. oe 
No. iy —Praise the Lord, 0 my soul (sir, Soprano). 
—tThe Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto). 
$. For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor), 
4.—The Lord hath prepared his throne (Air, Bass). 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
Adapted (first time) to 7 by W. LOVELL serra ie ‘ee. 
Dream of the Desert .. o* e . ee 
Gondolier’s Adieu ar ee ee oe qe e ee s9 ee 
Oh, for some fairy oe ee on oe « on 
Silent stream oe . e a . or ee 
Silver rills .. oe oe ee ee ° oe ee 
Voices of youth ee a ee 
When fancy waves her magic wand ee ° . AP 
Oh, for some mournful strain .. ee on oe P ee e 
Twilight hour ee ° ee oe 
How brightly shineth yonder star (Duet) . ee ee oe . 
To be continued. 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOPORTE, 
Composed by J. THEODORE TREKELL, 
Agnese (Romance), dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes Hughes ae 
Breahag Star (The), Morceau Elegant, dedicated to Miss Warner .. 
—— 's Ease (Morceau de Salon), inscribed to Miss Oliver 
Josephine (Valse brillante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian House, Ryde 
La Rose sans Epine (Morceau brillante), dedicated to Miss 
L’Orgie rk Brigand (Morceau de Fantaisie), dedicated to Miss Arabella, 
oddar 
La B .le Alliance (Deux Fantaisies 2 la Valse), dedicated to Miss Forrest ; 
La Czarine * (Op. 28) . 
Morning Star (Companion to the “ Rene’ Star” ), dedicated to » Miss Lomax 
Partant Pour la Syrie (Fantaisie Militaire) ae ee es ee 
— 
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Garrison Polka remain 
Osborne Polka .. 
GALOPS. 
The Garrison Galop 
w. H. HOLM ES. 
The Sighing Wind (Impromptu by W. H. Holmes) 
BERNSDORP. 
Les Perles Précieuses _ rr ogee le Piano, par E. Bernsdorf), 
eac 4 os. ‘Whelar oh ee 
c. MI LSON, Juar 
The Mctau Waltz (Illustrated, Pl layed by Mr. Goatrey’ ‘8 ee Se by 
C. Milson, Junr.) .. eo 4 
WRIGHT. 
The Gem of the Ball Polka (Illustrated, composed by John Wright.) 
FOUR-PART SONGS 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 

The Lark now leaves his Wat'ry Nest (a four-part Song) ee we ° 6 
Gentle Spring again is bringing 6 
POLYHYMNIA—A collection of Part Songs and Glees, “for three Soprano Volvos. 

Book I. contains :— 
Hail, dawning Spring. 4. Reward. 
5. Winter. 


. The Butterfly. 
S The Fairies’ Lullaby: 6. Hurrah for — Victoria. 
Price, 5s, complete; the vocal score separately, 3s. 
POL A—A collection of Part Songs and Glees. Book II. contains:— 
. There is a Happy Land. . Hope. 
2 A Morning Song. 5. Come, Honey Bee. 
8. Proverbs. 6. Good Night. 
Price, 5s. complete; the vocal score separately, 3s, 
a 
FOUR-PART SONGS, in Five Books, eac! “74 oo ee 0 
Composed. by J. J. rN HATTON. 


London; ADDISON, HoLuER AND Lucas, 210, Regent-street, and 47, King-street 
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GIUSEPPE VERDL* 


(Brom La France Musicale.) 


THERE exists, somewhere in Italy, a small state, very little 
known, called the Duchy of Parma. In this little state there 
lies hidden a poor village, still less known, called Roncola. In 
this poor village an inn of the most humble class was opened one 
day, and in it, I am told, travellers were lodged, both men and 
beasts. In this very humble inn, there was born on the 9th 
October, 1814, a child who was named Joseph. 

It was this, child who, thirty or forty years afterwards, when 
Donizetti was dead, and Rossini slumbering in his glory, was 
destined to become the first maestro of Italy, and, with Meyer- 
beer, of the world. 

How this ascent was accomplished—an ascent which will 
astonish no one in our marvellous age, so full of sudden strokes 
of fortune and adventures, that our grandfathers would have 
thought they were reading so many fairy tales, had they turned 
over the pages of the mysterious book of Futurity—how this 
ascent was accomplished is what I will now endeavour to relate. 

The son of the innkeeper of Roncola learned all that a boy is 
taught in the villages of Italy, when he is not the son of a count, 
like Leopardi, and does not possess a paternal and public library. 
in which he can meet with Italian, Latin, and Greek works, 
The innkeeper, it is true, was a worthy man, but a man of 
slender means ; his calling did not even give him a right to the 
name of Mister, which in all other countries belongs to everyone, 
Little Joseph, consequently, stood a chance of running about the 
streets until he had grown up to be a young man, and of selling 
broth until he had become an extremely old one. But be re- 
assured, reader, genius always declares itself. 

In my opinion, material difficulties are merely casual accidents, 
sometimes unlucky, but more frequently lucky, directing a man’s 
natural tendencies by the very obstacle which they oblige him 
to surmount or avoid, and perhaps modifying talent by the 
training they compel it to undergo. But they cannot either give 
or take away that innate grandeur which makes kings of us, for 
we may be kings even though we remain without subjects and 
without thrones. How many men do I know, poor and obscure, 
before whom I bow with a veneration I do not feel for the 
luckiest, and those who have obtained the highest positions ! 
Genius always declares itself, and always prevails. 

But to return to Roncola in the Duchy of Parma. The village 
possessed a church, the church an organ, and the organ an 
organist. The child Joseph haunted the temple, listened to the 
organ, and knew the musician. This latter incident, apparently 
so simple, decided Verdi’s vocation. We must, at once, confess 
that the maestro was invariably fortunate during the entire first 
portion of his life. 

The village organist was named Ferdinando Provesi. He 
might have been a fool, and then where would Nabucco, Ernani, 
and 11 Trovatore have been! But he happened to possess talent 
and education. He took a fancy for little Joseph, and recog- 
nised his rare natural gifts. All honour to the obscure musi- 
cian who discovered oat dug open the hidden spring. In the 
present age, when doubt, indifference, and the incapability of 
admiring anything, pass too often for proofs of strength of mind 
and wisdom, the man to whom the artist owes everything is the 
one who has first had the courage to say to himn—* All hail, 
Macbeth! that shall be king hereafter.” 

Provesi took the child and taught him all he himself knew 
of music. Joseph studied the organ, and soon eclipsed his 
master. But what is a village audience? What can be gained 
by the lessons of a poor man accompanying, in a miserable little 
church, a number of country people who sing without listening 
to him, for, as we know, in Italy, except on grand occasions, 
though the organ and choir set out Fever: 9th they separate very 
soon, each pursuing its own path, and carrying off with it its 
own fragment of the canticle. 

Young Verdi required, therefore, other means of study than 
those he enjoyed in his native village ; but how was he to ad- 








* From the point of view, be it understood, of La France Musicale. 











vance without patronage and without money? The good fairy 
who blessed his cradle found both the one and the other for him. 
After providing him with a master, she furnished him with a 
Mecenas, who spontaneously offered him the means he required 
to finish his education. This man, simply generous, was called 
Antonio Barezzi, and is still living. How he must rejoice at his 
good deed ! 

We find, therefore, Verdi rolling along on the top of the 
diligence to Milan. Do you remember Haydn setting out for 
Vienna, a century before, with his heart beating with the same 
hopes? I will not, consequently, give you an account of this 
happy journey : read it again in Consuelo, 

The young man remained at Milan from 1833 to 1836, He 
studied constantly, and with remarkable perseverance, under 
the direction of a person named Lavigna, who was at the head 
of the theatre of La Scala. 

At last, in 1839, Verdi produced his first work at Milan. It 
was a musical drama, entitled Oberto di San Bonifazio, This 
trial of his strength was successful. 

A short time afterwards the public hissed unmercifully the 
young composer’s second work, Un Giorno di Regno, a comic 
opera, which he had been obliged to write in a hurry, while 
suffering from violent domestic affliction, in order to keep his 
engagements, 

Verdi was overwhelmed. For ten months he was never seen, 
People thought him buried in his grief, and, kind persons 
added, in the disgrace of his defeat. But, at the expiration of 
the ten months, he set to work again, and reappeared with 
Nabucco. 

Nebuchadnezzar: what a title and what a subject! Babylon 
and the Bible! Was the work spacious enough to contain these 
two worlds ?—it is not for me to decide. At the period I heard 
the music of this opera, then perfectly new to me, I resembled 
three-fourths of the pit; I did not acknowledge Verdi. Yet it 
was an admirable singer who sustained the part of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, possessing a grand, sonorous, and full voice, accompanied 
by Roman-like action, and a bearded head, which seemed to 
stand out from some antique medallion. This artist’s name was 
Bassini. I saw him afterwards at Vienna, but Ido not know 
what has since become of him. 

The opera, however, which had not the honour of pleasing me, 
obtained an immense success. It was first produced at La Scala, 
during the Carnival of 1842. From that moment, Verdi was 
placed among the masters of the art. He found numerous de- 
tractors; the entire public of certain places against him; epi- 
grams in the feuzlletons of the Parisian papers ; violent cabals ; 
and hatred fertile in facetious pleasantry among his colleagues, 
the musicians: in a word, every imaginable proof of talent and 
success. Consequently, he did not again lay down his pen, but 
the next year (1843) gave the world his Lombardi alla Prima 
Crociata (The Lombards at the First Crusade) an opera known in 
France under the title of Jérusalem. 

After Babylon and the Old Testament, the Christianity of the 
East ! Verdi was fortunate in the choice of his subjects. The last 
especially, more Italian than the other, could not fail to please 
the Lombards. It was, besides, not only more Italian but more 
human, and afforded a wide field for the sentiments and pas- 
sions which, for six thousand years, by the help of art, have 
made the bosoms of poets and nations swell aiike! Do you 
remember Duprez, when he exclaimed : You lie / 

“Rien ne réussit comme le succés,” said Mad. de Staél, one 
day, after and before a great many others had made the same 
remark. The vogue of the Lombardi produced; in quick sue- 
cession, from 1844 to 1845, Zrnani, I due Foseari, and Jeanne 
@Arc. The Lombardi was, until /7 Trovatore, Verdi’s most 

opular opera, Every one has heard it, and may still do so, in 

ondon, Paris, Vienna, Naples, and Milan. Yet it is not the 
master’s Benjamin ; but it is quickly got. up and quickly under- 
stood: it is divined, as the Italians say ; it possesses a certain 
charm, as the French would say : a certain charm, that supreme, 
unique, undefinable rule, unattainable by study and labour ; 
that indescribable something, which is neither the subject- 
matter, form, inspiration, or meditation, but which gushes from 
a work and pervades it; a will, a kind of foam, a diabolical 
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beauty, a humid and brilliant dust, a nothing which is every- 
thing. 

I due Foscari is more learned and less popular ; this is a dis- 
advantage on the stage. As for Jeanne d’Arc, I am not 
acquainted with it ; it is the first step in a fantastic direction. 

(To be continued.) 





GIULIETTA GRISI. 
(From the “ Times” of April 9th, 1834.) 
“The clouds which, during the earlier part of the season, 
lowered upon the King’s Theatre, are rapidly dispersing ; the 
fog of mediocrity is fast melting away before the genial sun of 
real talent. To the list of performers of established reputation 
whose appearance we have already announced, we have now to 
add the name of Malle. Giulietta Grisi, who last night made a 
most successful débdt, as Ninetta, in Rossini’s La Gaza Ladra. 
The fame which this young lady achieved in Paris—and that it 
was justly earned the English public may now satisfy themselves 
—had long preceded her arrival. So much had been said of her 
abilities, that some might have been led to doubt lest her reputa- 
tion was merely one of those which kindness had “improvised,” 
and which rested only on the very suspicious basis of personal 
partiality. If any such doubts existed, they must now be 
at an end. Mdlle. Grisi has been much praised, but certainly 
not more than her deservings called for. When, in 1832, the 
young artist first appeared in Paris—to which city she came 
from Venice—she did not create immediately any powerful 
sensation in the musical world, at least in the minds of those 
who are, perhaps not very correctly, so denominated. The 
powers of Malibran were fresh in the recollection of the dilet- 
tanti ; and, says a French critic,—‘ Vos dilettantes sont exclusifs, 
ile naiment pas a changer didoles’ At length, however, 
Mdlle. Grisi appeared in Anna Lolena, and she, in her turn, 
became, and has ever since remained an idol among the Pa- 
risians. She is likely to become one here. Mdlle. Grisi is 
of moderate stature ; her features are eminently handsome and 
full of intelligence ; her bust is perfect ; it would form a beauti- 
ful study for Chantry or Behnes. Her voice is a soprano, pure, 
brilliant, powerful and flexible. Taking it simply in its charac- 
ter as an unmixed soprano, it is one of the finest we ever heard. 
That admirable voice is generally guided by the dictation of an 
exquisite taste, and if the singer does sometimes soar a little too 
far into the regions of art, we forgive her, because she presents 
us with some new combinations of sound. Many of Madlle. 
Grisi’s cadences delighted us extremely. Her tones, in the 
first instance full and powerful, were gradually softened down— 
they became 
‘ Fine by degrees and beautifully less.’ 
until they almost imperceptibly died away upon the ear. Asan 
actress Mdlle. Grisi exhibits discriminative powers of no common 
order. Various are the emotions connected with the character 
of Ninetta. Pleasure at the return of her lover—apprehension 
for the safety of her father—indignation at the villainy of the 
magistrate—grief, when an accusation, which she knows to be 
unfounded, but which she is forbidden by filial piety from suc- 
cessfully repelling, is urged against her—despair when she is 
consigned to an ignominious death—and finally, a glorious burst 
of joy when her innocence is made apparent. All these emo- 
tions must the representative of Ninetta pourtray ; and Madlle. 
Grisi pourtrayed them with extraordinary truthfulness and 
power. Her execution of the well-known ‘ Di piacer,’ delighted 
the house. It was indeed the impassioned outpouring of a 
happy heart. But it was not in this, nor in other equally cele- 
brated parts of the opera, that we especially marked the genius 
of the artiste. We saw it in isolated points, where the beauty 
was less obtruded on the general eye. As an instance of this, 
we would quote the manner in which she delivered the three 
lines which occur in her prison interview with Giannetto :— 
‘ Piangerete il vostro errore ; 
Ma quel pianto io non vedro ; 
La fia ombre allor sard.’* 











* (Note.) In the duet “Taci, taci, tu mi fai,” now generally 
omitted.—Ep, M. W. 





“Madlle. Grisi imparted a heart-touching melancholy to this 
passage, which may perhaps be imagined, but cannot easily be 
described. The whole of the scena in which this sentence occurs 
was admirably sustained by her and Sig. Rubini.. It was rap- 
turously encored. Mad, Grisi’s denunciation of the vicious old 
magistrate :— : 

* Benche sola, vi potrei 
Far gelare di spavento,’ 


was given with electric force, and commanded a torrent’ of 
applause. In truth, throughout the opera, the fair débutante’s 
talent shone forth most brightly, and at its conclusion the audi- 
ence expressed their satisfaction most enthusiastically. Signor 
Rubini, as Giannetto, displayed his accustomed taste and science. 
His opening air, ‘ Vieni fra questa braccia,’ possessed all the 
warmth of a young and ardent lover’s appeal to his long-absent 
mistress. We have seen the part of the Podesta represented by 
many performers, some of them, too, men of ‘mark and likeli- 
hood ;’ but Tamburini leaves them all far behind... In the buffo 
part he is inimitable, and when the plans of the old debauchee 
are defeated, and he is sinking under shame and degradation, he 
took up the opposite character with equal skill and ability.* 
The performance, taken as a whole, was an uncommon treat.” 





* Signor Tamburini, a few nights subsequently, changed parts with 
Signor Zuchelli, and played Fernando, the futher of Ninetta, 

After singing three consecutive nights in La Gazza Ladra—each 
time elevating her higher in the estimation of the public—Giulietta 
Grisi appeared in Anna Bolena. On this performance the Times had 
a long and elaborate article, the pith of which is contained in the 
remark, that “her singing and acting of the character are both so truly 
beautiful that it is difficult to say which of them stands in the higher 
rank, or displays the greater genius.” Ivanhoff made his first appear- 
ance as Percy. No great hit. Tamburini’s Henry well spoken of. 

Grisi’s next parts were Desdemona, April 22nd; and Donna Anna, 
24th—immense hits. Friday, May 22nd, Elena, Donna del Lago. 
June 7th, Pamina, LZ’ Assedio do Corinto, First time in Barbiere, June 
21; success tremendous; Rhodes’ air, introduced in the lesson 
scene. Jl Barbiere repeated three times in succession. June 12th, 
Semiramide. Of this, the Times says: “There can now be no doubt 
that, upon the retirement of Pasta, her only successor is Grisi. Her 
voice is beautiful, and her acting perfect enough to surpass even the 
highest imaginings of the chastest critic, because these imaginings are 
based and builded upon demonstrated excellence, and Grisi has’ gone 
beyond, far beyond, all that was ever heard and seen before, excepting 
only that which Pasta has achieved, and that was more than the most 
exacting of modern censors ever dreamed of seeing accomplished.” 

The critic, in this notice, twice recommends Grisi to play Medea, 
Thursday, July 10, first time, Amina in Sonnambula. No notice in 
Times—though played often.—Ep. M. W. 





THE WizARD OF THE NortTH IN THE NortH-WEsT BY NorTH.— 
Professor Anderson is nightly filling the Theatre Royal and 
delighting his audiences. All that we need say of his skill and 
success is, that we have divided the 40,000 persons who he states 
have visited his performances by the number of the performan- 
ces, and we find the result to be, that in a house which will 
contain three thousand people, he has contrived to pack five 
thousand persons. Perhaps this is as secret as some other things 
he performs. But if he can get any imaginable quantity of 
glasses of wine out of a quart Sottle, what should he not be 
able to do when filling a large theatre, and counting its 
contents 1—Liverpool Times. 

BALFE IN THE CruRcH.—On visiting Boston Cathedral lately, 
we were not a little surprised to observe engraved on a hand- 
some pedestal the words and music of Balfe’s song “ When other 
lips.’ The monument is to Job Phillips, late a resident, of 
Boston, whose age, virtues, faith in Jesus Christ and the Resur- 
rection of the Dead, are chronicled thereon, followed by the 
well-known tune, “Then you'll remember me.” We were un- 
able to learn if it were addressed by the deceased to his Saviour, 
or to some dear object of this earth. It is evident, however, 
that this engraving of the song is a violation of Mr. Chappell’s 
copyright. 
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PAPER ON THE ANALOGY EXISTING BETWEEN 
MUSICAL SCALES AND COLOURS, 


BY GEORGE B, ALLEN, MUS, BAC., OXON. 
(Continued from p. 725.) 


On looking over the colours employed in this movement we find the 
warmest greatly predominate, Crimson, red, pink, crimson-purple, 
and purple, are the principal ; brown, citrine, russet, and black (and 
we must. remember that black is only the nearest colour we have in 
music to black—it is a rich, warm, deep colour), are used freely as 
shades; and the others, grey, olive-green, and yellow, are touched in 
lightly, merely to show off the depth of the principals. The use of the 
patch of white in this, and nearly every other piece of Beethoven’s, is 
very remarkable. 

The colour of the adagio is white: it is like a beautiful engraving, 
coloured in one part with some rich purples. 

The minuetto is in crimson. The motivo modulates through some 
dark brown touches into red. The second part commences in purple- 
russet, and, after some eighteen bars, the motivo is repeated—the first 
half in crimson, and the second in purple-russet, which, by an exquisite 
touch, modulates into orange, Do flat (or Si) major; this soon returns 
to purple-russet, and then terminates in crimson slightly shaded with 
purple, Lhe trio remains chiefly in the dark warm tertiaries. Warm 
russet is followed by sunset blue-purple, which modulates into red. 
Then we plunge into very warm russet, and continue in hot dark 
colours until the da capo. 

The finale, a rondo, is also crimson. The colours of this movement 
are also, like the first, of a rich warm tone. But there is one remark- 
able exception, which we will notice after observing the extraordinary 
bit, like the roaring of mighty waves and the crashing of a violent 
storm, which comes in after the motivo is repeated the second time, 
This is painted in dark browns and blacks and other gloomy tertiaries. 
The exception is where the motivo comes in the fourth time. Here, 
in the middle of it, we come to a sudden pause, and then a portion of 
it is repeated in——emerald green! What a contrast have we here! 
How surpassingly fresh this delicious colour appears after its long 
banishment! and after we have remained so long in crimsons and 
purples! Here we see how all laws for modulation in music may be 
broken through with effect. This is the only spot of green in the 
entire sonata, Indeed, we may say the primaries, yellow and blue, 
and their compound green, are entirely excluded from the work, except 
in combination with the other primary, red. After dwelling a short 
time \in this lovely key, behold a magical touch and the subject is 
brought back again to crimson, and a charming coda in this, the prin- 
cipal colour of the sonata, brings this masterpiece to a fine conclusion. 

To describe by words all the minor gradations of colour made by 
the introduction of accidentals would be impossible, but it is unneces- 
sary. My musical brethren, whom I presume I am chiefly addressing, 
will at once perceive these. When we think of this entire work, what 
a beautiful picture rises up in our imagination! ‘There are “no false 
notes” here. No harsh, crude colouring, but a painting in which there 
is a particular warm done carried throughout. To expatiate on the 
beauties in the form of this composition would be presumptuous in 
me, therefore I confine myself exclusively to its colouring.* 

If, then; the above examples prove there is an analogy existing 
between scales and colours, it follows that musicians ought to study 
the harmony of colours as well as the harmony of sounds. Painters 
make use of our art as a stepping-stone to theirs ; and when they see a 
misplaced colour, they say, “There isa false note.’ So ought we to 
draw what assistance we can from their art, and when we hear a dis- 

eeable, modulation, we may say, “That is bad colouring.” The arts 
of painting and music. are indeed intimately connected, and therefore it 
is not surprising that we generally find artists musicians, and musicians 
artists, though not practically so. 

Composers ought to study the harmony of colour, to enable them to 
select the proper key for their subject, and to modulate with effect. 

Colouring depends on the knowledge of the harmonic laws. An 
artist who understands these will be able to make an agreeable picture, 
although he possess but little talent; but form depends on genius, 
To excel, or even equal, many of the great masters in form, we may be 
unable; but we may surpass them in colouring, if we can find the key 
to unlock the mysteries of modulation. Is the discovery of this 
analogy that key ? 





* In Beethoven’s Sonata Pastorale, describing, of course, pastoral 
life—-out-of-door sceves—red is not used, except when mixed with the 
other primaries, To analyse it further here, or produce any other works, 
might be tedious. 





In selecting the key for a piece of music, regard ought to be had to 
the colour of the building it {is to be performed in, as well as to 
the subject. That is, the colours employed should harmonize with 
the colours of the place. In Westminster Abbey, where the colours 
are all sombre tertiaries, greys, browns, and blacks, save the slight 
touches of crimson in the cushions, and the stained windows, which are 
chiefly painted in warm colours, the services of Tallis in D minor, of 
Farrent in G minor, and of Aldrich in @ major, harmonise perfectly ; 
but they do zot with St. Paul’s. Here everything should be brilliant 
and grand. Hiindel surely wrote his Dettingen Te Deum for St. Paul’s. 
This would never do for the Abbey, without its old crumbling grey 
stones were partially dressed in crimson and gold, as for a coronation. 
Then, when crowds of peers and peeresses, and military were there in 
their splendid robes and varied uniforms—when everything was gor- 
geous in colouring, then would this glorious Ze Deum bein perfect har- 
mony with all around. 

As the warm colours harmonize best with all interiors, the most 
suitable keys for church musie are Fa, Si flat, and Mi flat. Gibbons in 
F, and Travers in F, harmonize equally well. with St. Paul’s and the 
Abbey. The keys which do not harmonize are Mi, green, Si, orange, 
and La, blue. 

When we have determined on our key, a knowledge of the harmony 
of colours is necessary to enable us to select the most harmonious 
keys for modulation, particularly for instrumental music, in which we 
modulate freely. If our first motivo be in Re, we need only modulate 
slightly to bring in the second in La, because the contrast between 
these two keys is delightful: but if our first be in Si flat, we ought to 
modulate considerably to introduce the second in Fa with effect. But 
in every step a knowledge of colours is necessary for the production of 
an agreeable work, the more so as the laws in music for modulation are 
rather indefinite. 

Not so the laws of harmony in colours, These may be learnt with- 
out much difficulty, and the musician should make himself master of 
them, by doing so he would find a more certain guide to modulation in 
keys than any at present known. 

I must not finish this paper without alluding to the theory of a 
gentleman before quoted, the author of “Sacred Melodies.” This is 
that there is an analogy existing between musical instruments and 


colours. Here is his table:— 
Violin— Pink. Oboe—Yellow. 
Viola—Rose. Bassoon (Alto)—Deep Yellow. 


Violoncello—Red, Flute—Sky Blue. 
Contrabasso—Deep Crimson Red. Diapason—Deeper Blue. 
Trombone—Deep Red. Double Diapason—Purple. 
Trumpet—Scarlet. Horn—Violet, 
Clarionette—Orange. 


And he says, “The Sinfonia in the Creation, which represents the 
rising of the sun, is an exemplification of this theory. In the com- 
mencement of this piece, our attention is attracted by a soft streaming 
note from the violins, which is scarcely discernible, till the rays of 
sound which issue from the second violins, diverge into the chord of 
the second, to which i3 gradually imparted a greater fulness of colour 
as the violas and violoncello steal in with expanding harmony. 

* At the fifth bar, the oboes begin to shew their yellow lustre, while 
the flute silvers the mounting rays of the violin. As the notes con- 
tinue ascending to the highest point of brightness, the orange, the 
scarlet, and the purple, unite in the increasing splendour; and the 
glorious orb at length appears refulgent with all the brightest beams of 
harmony.” 

All this is very poetically conceived; but that there is any analogy 
between the violin in E and pink, or between the contrabasso in A and 
deep crimson red, I am unable to perceive. The colour depends on the 
seale, and the shade on the instrwment, As the notes descend and run 
throughout the whole band, so does the shade of the colour deepen. 
The utmost that can be said for this theory is that there is a quality 
about some instruments that renders them best capable of heightening 
certain colours, Thus instruments with reeds produce a more brilliant 
yellow in D than other wooden instruments without reeds; the latter 
a softer and sweeter blue in A than the former. 

But there is one circumstance which completely overturns this 
theory, which is, we should have al/ colours mixed up in one spot, 
For, observe the difference between a picture on canvass and a picture 
in sounds. In one we see all the forms and colours at once, but in the 
other they gradually unfold themselves, and follow in succession. This 
is, therefore, a sufficient refutation. 

The laborious life of a teacher of music, which gives so little leisure, 
must be my excuse for treating of the analogy, which I have here 
endeavoured to prove, in such a cursory manner. I have, however, 
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brought forward the principal points of this theory ; and if I have 
opened up a new path to the composer, and a new field to the amateur, 
I shall have done some good to the art which I love so dearly, and 
which has lightened many a heavy hour. 





«LA TRAVIATA” axp VIRGINIA BOCCABADATI. 


Tux following account, extracted from La France Musicale 
(edited by M.M. Eseudier, publishers of all the works of Verdi), 
of the first appearance of Madlle. Virginia Boccabadati, who has 
lately created such a sensation in Signor Verdi’s 7raviaia, may 
prove interesting to such of our readers as admire that famous 
opera. 

“The Piedmontese press informs us of the success which has 
greeted, for the second time, La Traviata at the Carignano Theatre. 
Scarcely, says one of the Turin papers, were the bills, announcing the 
first representation of this opera, posted on the walls, before the 
whole town was in a state of commotion, and the event formed every- 
where the staple of conversation. People recollected with what en- 
thusiasm this score of Verdi had been welcomed last year, and were 
delighted at thinking they were again to experience the same pleasure. 
As a natural consequence, never had such a crowd been seen around 
the theatre, and, in an instant, all the places were carried by assault. 
The boxes, pit, stalls and corridors overflowed with spectators: and 
the number of those who were turned back equalled the number of 
those who had obtained admittance. 

“This is the ordinary effect of Verdi’s music. Few masters possess 
in the same degree as he does the gift of raising curiosity and exciting 
the passions. 

“ But the artist who was to play the part of Violetta excited as much 
or more curiosity than the music, by the recollections connected with 
this exceptional character. People still remembered the unheard-of 
triumphs, achieved last autumn, by Mdlle. Piccolomini, during thirty- 
five representations of La Traviata; never had any artist so charmed 
the public by the truthfulness of her performance, the grace of her 
person, and the brilliancy and variety of her inspirations. 

“The name of Piccolomini was on every tongue, and the sound of 
her voice vibrated in every ear. This splendid and sweet reminiscence 
was reflected upon the magic waves of the spectators who pressed for- 
ward into the Carignano theatre, the other evening, to hear La 
Troviata, 

“At last the solemn hour arrived, and a profound silence pervaded 
the house. The orchestra attacked the overture, while the public 
listened with a sentiment of respect and secret joy, manifested, at the 
conclusion, by a burst of general applause. 

“The curtain rose; a low murmur shot through the house like an 
electric spark. Violetta was on the stage. Every eye sought her out, 
examined her, and studied her with a kind of solicitude mingled with 
sympathy. How changed she was! 

“The Violetta of last year possessed the freshness of the rose which 
has just burst into blossom; the Violetta of this year was pale and 
weak, while her features were stamped with fatigue, moral and physical. 
Her look was veiled with melancholy, and marked by discouragement. 
The sighs of the one extorted tears of pity, while the death of the 
other pierced the heart, and plunged it into despair. The first was 
more ideal, the second more true. 

“ Madlle. Boccabadati had thus to struggle against the overwhelming 
recollection of Piccolomini, who had raised the public to a state of 
enthusiasm unexampled in the annals of the stage. She had to 
conquer the terrible disadvantage of a first impression, so profound 
that it seemed impossible to efface or equal it. Let us state at once 
that Virginia Boceabadati issued triumphant from the difficult ordeal. 

“The audience began by frantically applauding her Brindisi of the 
first act, which she sang with exquisite grace, and supreme good taste. 

“ From this moment, their enthusiasm know no bounds. ‘The recol- 
lection of Piccolomini was confounded with the soft sensations which 
Boecabadati excited in every heart at each phrase, and at each note. 
The applause redoubled—the audience hurraed—overwhelmed tho fair 
artist with bouquets, and recalled her an infinite number of times 
while she appeared all agitated, with her eyes bathed in tears doubting 
her triumph as she would doubt a dream. , 

“Tf, in the first act, Boccabadati was less reserved and less ingenuous 
than Piccolomini, if, in the second, she did not rise to the same 
dramatic elevation, in the third, she was sublime in the fullest accep- 
tation of the word. She was almost too true, so much expression did 
she exhibit in her pourtrayal of Violetta’s last moments. 

“‘Didile. Piccolomini was a young girl who died the victim of love 
rather than illness; Mdlle. Boccabadati, modest and resigned, is a 








woman who expires destroyed by vice, following upon. a violent passion, 
which has undermined her organisation. The former was a saint, the 
latter a martyr. 

‘*In every respect, Mdlle, Boccabadati may be proud of the enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of which she was the object, the whole evening. 
She is the Piccolomini of this season. 

‘Every place is already taken for an indefinite series of representa- 
tions of La Traviata.” 


THE LIFE & CHARACTERISTICS OF BEETHOVEN. 
BY DR. HEINRICH DORING. 
(Translated from the German for Dwight’s Journal.) 
(Continued from p. 733.) 


BEETHOVEN often complained that he was obliged, for the sake 
of gain, to have recourse to giving lessons. On the 25th of 
April, 1823, he wrote to Ries, in London :—* The visit of the 
Archduke Rudolph here in Vienna lasted nearly four weeks. 
Then I had every day to give two and a-half or three hours 
lessons, and lost much time by it. After such lessons, on the 
next day one is hardly in a state to think, much less to write. 
But my continually sad condition requires that I shall write for 
the moment that which brings me so much money, which is 
needed for the moment. What a gloomy revelation you have 
here! Even now I am not well of many troubles I have 
suffered ; indeed, I have bad eyes. But do not be concerned ; 
you shall have the symphonies very soon. Nothing but this 
miserable condition causes the delay.” 

Beethoven had dedicated some pianoforte variations to the 
wife of his friend Ries, and had sent them to London. “They 
have perhaps already arrived,” he wrote on the 16th of July, 
1823. “The dedication to your wife I could not make myself, 
since I did not know her name. Do you tben make it in the 
names of your own and your wife’s friend. Surprise her with it. 
The fair sex loves that. Between ourselves, what is surprising 
as well as beautiful is the best. As tothe Allegri di bravura, I 
must first see yours, Candidly, 1am no friend of such things, 
since they demand too much mechanism, at least those which I 
know. I will send you some choruses if I succeed in composing 
any new ones. It is just my darling passion. Whatever you 
can get for the variations, take. I am content in any case ; onl 
I must stipulate, that for the dedication to your wife there shall 
be absolutely no other pay taken but a kiss, which I have to 
receive in London. You frequently write guineas, and I receive 
only sterling; but I hear there is a distinction. Be not angry 
about it with a pauvre musicien Autrichien; really my condition 
is still oppressive. I am writing now a new violin quartet. 
Might one perhaps offer this to the London musical or unmusical 
Jews—en vrai Juif ?” 

Beethoven’s melancholy condition troubled him the more, since 
it everywhere set limits to the disinterestedness and liberality 
which were fundamental traits in his character. In a letter to 
Ries, Sept. 5, 1823, he confessed: “Were I not so poor that I 
have to live by my pen, I would take nothing from the Phil- 
harmonic Society. 1 must really wait until the price for the 
symphony has been remitted. But to give a proof of my love 
and confidence for this society, I have already sent them off a 
new overture. I leave it to the society to do as it pleases with 
the overture. My brother Johann, who supports an equipage, 
has also wished to draw from me, and so, without asking aie he 
has offered the said overture to a publisher, “soosey, in London. 
Just say that my brother was mistaken about the overture. He 
bought it of me to speculate upon, as I perceive. O frater/ Of 
your symphony, dedicated to me, I have received nothing. If I 
did not consider the dedication as a sort of challenge, upon which 
I should have had to give you satisfaction, I should already have 
dedicated some work to you. But I thought all the time that I 
must first see your work, and how gladly I would testify my 
thanks to you by something of the sort. I am deeply “ima 
debtor for so much devotion and obligingness which you have 
shown to me. If my health should be improved by the mineral 
bath, then I will kiss your wife in 1824 in London.” 

The portrait which is sketched of Beethoven by an English- 
man, who visited him about this time, is interesting in many 
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ways. “The 28th of September, 1823,” wrote that traveller, 
‘ will always be remembered by me as a Dies faustus. In fact I 
do not know that I ever lived a happier day. Early in the 
morning we went to Baden, a village near Vienna, where Beet- 
hoven was residing. As Herr H., one of his most intimate 
friends, accompanied me, I could not feel embarrassed at appear- 
ing before Beethoven. At first he looked steadily at me, and 
then he shook my hand as heartily as if I were an old acquaint- 
ance ; for he remembered clearly my first visit in the year 1816, 
although that had been a very brief one—a proof of his excellent 
memory. I found to my deep regret a great change in his 
exterior, and it occurred tome at the moment that he seemed 
to be veryunhappy. His complaints to H. afterwards confirmed 
my apprehension. I feared that he would not understand a 
word of what I said. But I was mistaken, for he comprehended 
all that I said to him aloud and slowly. From his answers it 
appeared that nothing of what H. said was lost, although 
neither he nor I used the hearing trumpet. Yet I must mention 
that when he played the piano, he asa general rule began so 
that twenty or thirty strings had to pay the penalty. Nothing 
can be more full of life and genius, and, to use an expression 
which characterizes his symphonies so well, more energetic, than 
his conversation, when one has once put him in a good humour. 
But an untimely question, a bad piece of advice, for instance, in 
relation to the cure of his deafness, is enough to alienate him 
forever. He wished, for a composition upon which he was just 
then engaged, to know the utmost possible compass of the trom- 
bone, and asked Herr H. about it, whose reply, however, did 
not satisfy him. Thereupon he told me that he had made it a 
rule to inform himself through the different artists themselves 
about the construction, character and compass of the leading 
instruments. He presented to me his nephew, a handsome 
young man of about eighteen years, the only relative with whom 
he lived upon a friendly footing. He added: ‘ You can, if you 
will, give him a puzzle in Greek,’ by which he meant to inform 
me of the young man’s intimate acquaintance with that language. 
The history of this relation places Beethoven’s goodness of heart 
in the elearest light. The most affectionate father could not 
have made greater sacrifices for him than he did. 

After we had been more than an hour with him, we took our 
leave, to meet again at one o’clock at table in the romantic 
Helenenthal. We visited the baths and other notabilities, went 
about noon again to Beethoven’s house, where he was already 
awaiting us, and then set out on our way to the valley. Beet- 
hoven is a good walker, and takes delight in walks of several 
miles, especially through a wild and romantic country ; indeed 
psf told me that he passed whole nights on such excursions, 
and often staid away from home several days. On our way to 
the valley he frequently stopped suddenly and showed me the 
beautiful points, or remarked the want of new buildings. 
Another time he seemed entirely buried in himself, and merely 
hummed to himself in an unintelligible manner. I heard, how- 
ever, that this was his way of composing, and that he never 
wrote down a note until he had made himself a definite plan of 
the whole piece. As the day was singularly beautiful, we ate 
in the open air, and what seemed particularly to please Beet- 
hoven was, that we were the only guests in the hotel and had 
the whole day alone to ourselves. The meal prepared for us 
was 80 luxurious that Beethoven could not help making remarks 
about it. ‘Wherefore so many different dishes?’ he exclaimed. 
‘Man stands but little above other animalsif his chief enjoy- 
ments are limited to the table.’ Such reflection he made several 
times more during the repast. Of meats he is only fond of 
fishes, and among them the trout is his favourite. He hates all 
constraint, and I do not believe there isa person in Vienna who 
speaks of everything, even of political subjects, with so little 
reserve as Beethoven. He hears poorly, but he speaks extra- 
ordinarily well, and his remarks are as characteristic and 
original as his compositions. During the whole course of our 
table talk nothing was more interesting than what he said of 
Handel. I sat next to him, and I heard him most distinctly say 
in German : ‘ Hiindel is the greatest composer who has ever 
lived.’ I cannot describe with what expression, I might say, 
with what inspiration he spoke of the Messiah of that immortal 








genius. Every one of us felt deeply moved when he said: ‘I 
would uncover my head and kneel upon his grave.’ Repeatedly 
I sought to turn the conversation upon Mozart, but in vain. I 
only heard him say: “In a monarchy we know who is first,” 
which might or might not refer to this subject. I heard after- 
wards that Beethoven is sometimes inexhaustible in his praise 
of Mozart. It isremarkable that he cannot hear his own earlier 
works praised, and I learned that it was the surest way to vex 
him, if one complimented him upon his Septuor and the Trios 
He is most fond of his last creations, among the rest his second 
Mass, which he considers his best work. He is now engaged in 
writing a new opera, called Melusina, of which the text is by 
the poet Grillparzer. Beethoven is a great admirer of the 
ancients. Homer, especially the Odyssey, and Plutarch, he 
prefers to all others, Of his own country’s poets he has studied 
particularly Schiller and Goethe. He has the most favourable 
opinion of the British nation. ‘I like,’ said he, ‘the noble 
simplicity of the English manners,’ and added other praise 
besides. It seemed to me as if he still cherished a hope of 
visiting England with his nephew. I must not forget, that I 
have heard atrio by him, for piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, 
while it was still in manuscript. It impressed me as very 
beautiful, and I hear it will soon appear in London. I could tell 
much more of this extraordinary man, who, after what 1 have 
seen and experienced, has filled me with the deepest reverence. 
The friendly way in which he treated me and bade me farewell 
has made an impression on me, which will last for life.” 

Of not less interest than the preceding is the account by an 
English lady of a visit to Beethoven in October, 1825. Then 
also he was living in the little town of Baden, near Vienna. 
“T had been told,” writes the lady, “that I must be prepared 
for a rough and forbidding reception. When we arrived, Beet- 
hoven had just come home in a shower, and was about to change 
his coat. From what I had heard of his ieee character, I 
was apprehensive that he might not receive us heartily, as with 
hasty steps he came out from a side chamber. He accosted us 
in a very polite, friendly, and agreeable manner. He is very 
short-built and haggard, but attentive enough to his personal 
appearance. He remarked that Herr H. was very fond of 
Hiindel ; said that he loved him also ; and went on for a long 
time praising that great composer. I conversed with him by 
writing, since I found it impossible to make myself heard ; and 
though this was an awkward mode of communication, it did not 
require much, since Beethoven always talked on freely and with- 
out prompting, and neither replied to questions nor seemed to 
expect long answers. I ventured to express to him my admiration 
for his compositions, and praised amongst other things his Ade- 
laide. He remarked very modestly, that this poem of Matthison 
was very beautiful. He spoke French well. He would have 
learned also, he said, tospeak English; but his deafness had pre- 
vented him from going farther into that language than to learn to 
read it. He preferred the English writers to the French. Is sont 
plus vrais, said he. Thompson is his favourite author ; but par- 
ticularly great is his admiration of Shakspere. When we rose 
to take our leave, Beethoven begged us to stay longer. Je veur 
vous donner un souvenir de moi, said he. Whereupon he went 
into a side-chamber, and wrote a short canon for the pianoforte, 
which he handed to me in a very friendly manner. Then he 
requested me to spell my name to him, so that he might super- 
scribe his impromptu correctly. Then he took me by the arm 
and led me into the chamber where he had written, so that I 
might see the whole of his quarters, which were altogether 
those of an author, but perfectly neat. Although they betrayed 
no sign of abundanee or of wealth, yet they showed no want of 
useful furniture or nice arrangement. I led him cautiously 
back into a chamber on the other side, in which stood his 
Broadwood grand piano; but he seemed to me to grow melan- 
choly at the sight of the instrument. Also he remarked that 
it was not in a fit condition, for the tuner in the country 
was extraordinarily bad. He struck a few keys, to convince me 
of it. In spite of that, I laid the manuscript which he had 
given me upon the desk, and he played it simply through, after 
he had preluded with three or four chords. Thereupon he 
stopped, and I would not for any price have urged him more 
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since I found that he himself had no pleasure in playing. We 
then took leave of one another, and Beethoven told me that if 
he ever came to England, he would certainly visit us,” , 

One of his. brother artists, Carl Maria von Weber, describes 
the reception which he. found a few, years earlier (1823) with 
Beethoven, in these words : “ We went several times to see him, 
He was in bad humour, and fied all human society. But finally 
we succeeded in finding the favourable moment. We were con- 
ducted in, and. we saw him sitting at his writing desk, from 
which, however, he did not rise to welcome us. Beethoven had 
known me for some years, so that I could enter into a conversa, 
tion with him. Suddenly he sprang up, stood upright before 
me, and laying his hands on my shoulders, shook me with a sort 
of rough heartiness, saying; ‘You have always been a clever 
fellow !* Whereupon he embraced me in an extremely kind and 
affectionate. manner. Of all the marks of distinction which I 
received in Vienna, of all the fame and praise which I reaped 
there, nothing has so touched my heart as this brotherly kiss of 
Beethoven,” 

(To be continued.) 








TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur Rernorvps—Howrett—HeapLanD—Hvutian ConTRovERsyY. 
—Can Mr. Reynolds favour us with another copy of his 
pamphlet. 

J.G.—Amatory poetry is unsuited to our pages, 

E. F.—Our correspondent must be very charitable. We, too, have 
our troubles, Nevertheless, he shall soon have ample satisfac- 
tion. 

Tne Live-rrees By THE River.—We are requested by the author 
of the words of this song to state that his name is J. P. Douglas, 
not T. S. Douglas, as appeared in our impression of last week. 

James Onions.—We have no composers on our staff, which is 
entirely made rd of critics—reporters, historians, and abridgers 
of flimsy, if Mr. Onions is aware of what “ flimsy” signifies. 
We have even dismissed our poets. Our correspondent should 
send his elegant verses to Mr. Balfe, Queen’s Hotel, Cork-street, 
Burlingion Gardens, 

The complete pianoforte scores of the cantatas of Robin Hood and 
May Day have been received, and will be noticed shortly in 
extenso. 





427 Tue continuation of our “Organ” article of last week 
is, although in type, unavoidably postponed until our 
next number. 
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A PRINTED correspondence has been forwarded to our office 
which bears indirectiy upon a point we have more than once 
had occasion to discuss in the columns of The Musical World. 
The persons whom this correspondence concerns are Mr. 
Thomas Reynolds, a performer on the viola; Mr. Howell, 
the well-known contrabassist ; Mr. John Hullah, founder 
and proprietor of St. Martin’s Hall; and Mr. Headland, his 
secretary. Mr. Reynolds is complainant, and his case may 
be briefly stated. 

Last spring—in or before the month of April—Mr. Hullah 
instituted, under the title of Saturday Evening Concerts,a series 
of vocal and instrumental performances, on the same plan as 
those which were given by Mr. Alfred Mellon in 1854-5.. The 
first two (as we gather from the correspondence before us) 
did not pay: It-was thereupon suggested, by certain parties 
connected with the orchestra, that the members of the band 
should play gratuitously at the following concert, in order to 
lighten the responsibilities of Mr, Hullah. Mr. Reynolds, 
the violist, demurred; and, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Hullah, first explained his views of the impropriety of such 





a proposition, and then’his conviction that: Mr. Hullah himself 
was unaware of its having been ‘niadé, arid that, on’ the'other 
hand, had Mr. Fullah’béen'awate, he would have dechned to 
countenance it. , Thus much, for the. moral, objections of: Mx, 
Reynolds, who adds a practical reason for,, not;.complying 
with the demand upon his gratuitous, labours, the. force, of 
which will hardly be denied, and which, can, best; be; set, forth 
in the writer’s own words :— { = tronrabeslwoatiea satoe 
“That I am not induced thus, to address you, sir, by selfish motives; 
you will be convinced, when I inform you that i shall be compelled: to 
give up an engagement on the Friday morning (in order to attend your 
rehearsal), for which I should receive 6s. 8d.; and I sliall’havé'to fe- 
linquish: an engagement of: the game value ‘on the Sufarday ‘eveniiig 
thus leaving me (provided you:pay me for my services) a’ profitof ts, '6d. 
I should not, therefore, be: expected: to! play gratuitously; ‘and :conse- 
quently, cannot be! justly accused of selfishness, orvof a: greed of gain, 
in addressing these lines to you. ‘NojSirs it is'the'principle that Iecon- 
tend against; and I am thoroughly convinced you will heartily join'me 
in reprobating it.” " { yor beviso9 
To this letter Mr. Reynolds received no answer ; bat the 
project was soon after abandoned. "It was revived, however, 
two months later ; and (we gather from the correspondence) 
Mr. Howell weut even so far as to inform Mr. Hullah, that the 
members of the orchestra were desirous of présenting: him 
with a gift of their services, at a concert, to be held on 
July 2nd, as a token of respect, and with,a hope.of, relieving 
him in some. measure from the loss he had sustained by. the 
speculation, When apprised. of : this, Mr. Reynolds ‘waxed 


exceeding wroth ; and (being fond of letter writing) addressed 
a lengthy epistle to Mr. Howell, in which“ he ‘rates the 
offending contrabassist in set terms, and, voluminously, lays. 
down his own notions with. respect.to{the principle in 
From this letter (which covers four pages of = 

e 


dispute. 
type) we can only find room for one or two extracts, 
subjoined is to the point :— 1w rotisl YM 118 
“In the first place, then, has ‘Mr. Hullah ——— a tous by ‘his 
concerts? You will answer immediately, ‘Yes’ and will remind mt 
of the fearfully long rows of empty benches‘that met’ dur view on ‘the 
oecasions of several ‘of ‘his secular concerts. This is, I admiit;'a‘ con- 
clusive proof that he was a loser by those speculations, But, in return, 
T must call to your recollection the many, ‘man; Stotboe, bey 
at the performance of the oratorios, when the whole of ‘his't; rege ‘room 
has been most inconveniently crowded. I must ‘algo, remind. you of the 
fact, that, instead of Mr. Hullah having to’ pay the ‘memberg “of lis 
chorus for singing’at his concerts, they pay him to’ be permitted to ‘to 
so; and also, that he pays the members of his band, about one-fourth 
less than is paid by any other concert-giver.” s 1s evad 
As a bit of rough logic we may_also cite the followings 
“But if we, Mr. Hullah’s workmen, are to: consider: ourselves bound 
to share with him any loss, he, may,sustain, why, should,not-he.feel 
bound to share with us the superabundance of the, proceeda of a 
more than ordinarily successful concert? It would, I confess, be most 
unjust to expect this of him; but, surely; it'is not*moré unjust that is 
the arrangement, made by you in our ‘names, to‘assist ‘Mr, Ph 
Mr. Howell treated Mr.: Reynolds after ‘the ‘same’ dis- 
dainful fashion as: Mr: Hullah has ‘already done, and would 
not condescend to answer his: letter.'! He((Mri Howell), 
nevertheless, informed Mr. Headland-of the upshot ; and 
Mr. Headland immediately wrote.to ,Mr, Reynolds, t0/the 
purport, that his (Mr, Reynolds) noney was waiting for him 
(Mr. Reynolds) at aa cm ae Hall. . The cacoéthes' soribendi 
having completely laid hold of ‘the ill-used ‘performer or the 
violas "he healed to let'Mr. Secret Peas Bayt h bit 
of his mind, and‘accordingly bombarded that active official 
with another letter of formidable dimensions, in Which the 
case is set forth with accurate minuteness, From this thitd 
epistle we quote the concluding paragraph ;6 ) 60.04 05. 
“ With regard to the 15s, due to me, I'feel bound to accept it from 
Mr. Hullah; but, atthe same time, I wish to prove, both to you and 
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to him, that Iam not actuated in this matter by personal considera- 
tions (although I should, I maintain, be perfectly justified in desiring 
to be remunerated for my services) ; I, therefore, wish you to be kind 
enoygh to meke's present of the money to the most deserving object 
you may meet with (to one'who is really in need of it).” 

The ‘placing’ of ‘so large a sum ‘as 15s. in ‘the hands of 
Mr: Headland—to ‘be’ used, at that gentleman's discretion, 
for charitable ‘purposes—deserved, we should have thought, 
some acknowledgment ; but Mr. Headland, emulating the 
lofty bearing of his predecessors in the receipt of Mr. Rey- 
nolds’’ “favors,” ‘left it unnoticed. The sequel is thus 
narrated :-— 

To: this, also, no answer was given; nor did I hear anything 
further nthe: subjeet until: the latter ‘part of: October'y: when, 
finding ‘that all-the other: members of Mr. Hullah’s: orchestra were re- 
engaged for:the coming:season, I called: upon Mr. Hullab; taking with 
me-aicopy of my letter :to him: (No.1), and the»following explanatory 
note; both of which I.placed in his hands, ‘He acknowledged having 
received my letter, and admitted that I had a right to form an opinion 
upon such matters, and to express it; but, he informed me, the cause 
of his nof re-engaging me was. my having written a most insulting 
letter to his friend, Mr. Howell ” 

Further application, by writing, to Mr. Hullah, induced 
the following comintnications, addressed to Mr. Reynolds, 
by that gentleman :— 
ones “St. Martin’s Hall, Nov. 5th, 1856. 
~ “Bir, —At your ‘particular request I have read the enclosed letter, a 
copy’of which came to my hands some time since. If anything could 
surprise me more than’ the letter itseif it would be the fact that the 
‘writer expected an answer to it. 

“Your actions and opinions are your own affair, in which I have no 
concern or interest whatever ; and I must absolutely decline answering 
or even reading any further communication in respect of them, 

*T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Joun Huan,” 

i “St. Martin’s Hall, Nov. 5th, 1856. 

“ Sir,—My letter, written this morning, had hardly reached the post- 
office; when the enclosed [the copy of .my letter to. Mr, Howell] came 
to my, hands. . You will, perhaps, on. reflection, be surprised: to learn 
that I have read it, I have but this answer to.make:— 
no Lhree,or four gentlemen, of the orchestra at St. Martin’s Hall 
thought as you did in respect to the.last Orchestral Concert—came 
and said so—and were paid for their services; but they did not accuse 
others of acting unfaifly, nor did they write offensive letters.to me, or 
to, anybc oF alte It is needless for me to,say that those gentlemen are 
xe-engaged, or will be, whenever their services are required. I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, Joun Hunzan.” 

Space, however, warns us here to desist; and, as we 
have something ourselves to say on both sides, we shall 
resume’ the question next Saturday. Meanwhile we may 
conclude by suggesting, that, while we wholly concur with 


the® principle advocated by Mr. Reynolds, we are not of 
‘opinion that he went the right way to enforce it. Neyer- 
& orchestral performers are in general so scantily re- 
warded—their: individual. deserts, and their musical import- 
ance, asa body, taken into, consideration—that we consider 
ithem jentitled to a. certain degred of sympathy, even when 
they ave partly in the wrong. 








Ma. Cuantes Sataman’s Amateur Cnoran Soctery inaugu- 
rates the winter season on Wednesday next with Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang. 

Piccotomini—The début of this young artist 
at the héatre-Italien Which was announced for Tuesday, has 
been postponed until Saturday, Signor Mario, who plays Alfredo, 
not being quite ready with his part. 

SACRED rMonic Soctrry.—The season commences at 
Exeter Hall with Hiindel’s Solomon, on Friday, the 28th instant. 
The anticipation of the great. Hiindel Festival at the Crystal 
ce, in, May, 1857, will impart additional interest to the 

ce of Hindel ’g Oratorios during the present season, 
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ITALIAN OPERA AT DRURY LANE. me 
THe production of 72 Don Giovanni'on Sa y evening was 
highly creditable ‘to ‘the management, ‘andthe’ performance, 
indeed, was altogether one of thé most satisfactory we ‘have 
witnessed away from the regular Italian’ stage.” The princij 
drawback was in the orchestra, to which’ some’ i strin, 
instruments would be’ a valuable ‘accession.’ This ‘provided for 
there would in reality have been little left for animadversion. ° 
The cast was ‘as follows':—Dontia Anna, Madanie 3i j 
Donna Elvira, Madame Rudersdorff; Zerlina, Madarie Gassier’ 
Don Ottavio, Signor Lorini; Don Giovanni, M: Gassier ; Ti 
rello, Signor Rovere ; Mazetto, Signor Gregorio; Commenda re! 
Herr Formes.’ We need not ‘saya word ‘about Grisi’s Donna 
Anna, which has‘ always been reckoned among her 
impersonations, and which, after the lapse of more than twent 
ears, has lost little of its beauty, aad nothing of its power. 
adame Gassier made a charming Zerlina, and looked the 
very picture of ‘an Andalusian peasant girl. She was cos- 
tumed to perfection. The audience were delighted with’ the 
“ Batti, batti,” which would have pleased the most scrupulous 
of Mozart’s admirers. “Not a note was altered, nor did the 
singer avail herself of any of the common 4rtifices of embellish- 
ment (as in one trifling instance at the end of “La ci darem ”). 
An enthusiastic encore was the natural result, Madame Gassier 
was almost equally happy in the duet, “La ci darem,” but hardly 
so in “ Vedrai carino”—why, we cannot say. Hypereritieism 
apart, however, Madame Gassier’s Zerlina, must be pronounced 
an entire success, We never heard Madame Rudersdorff to so 
much advantage as in Donna Elvira. We have frequently had 
to rate her for indulging in a habit of dragging the time, by 
which she did injustice both to herself and the music she had to 
sing. On Saturday night her singing generally was beyond 
reproach, and occasionally faultless. The grand air, “ Ah! chi 
mi dice mai,” with its, sequel, “Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata,” 
after Leporello’s catalogue song, were both brilliant specimens 
of vocalisation, and showed that the artist possessed the true 
feeling for Mozart’s music. The singer who can master these 
grand airs should command all styles of music, The gentlemen 
were by no means so unexceptionable. Signor Lorini sang the 
music of Ottavio fairly, but did not produce aay sensible 
effect on the audience, even in “Il mio tesoro.” Gassier, 
the Don Giovanni, is a careful and-—econscientious artist, as 
was abundantly evidenced in his rigid adherence: to” the 
text of the, composer,.and_ his singing was in, every Fr _ 
praiseworthy ; but the realization of the character is, beyond his 
and if even he had the talents of Ambrogetti, | and 
amburipi put together, he could. not, /pok he part. This, 
however, is saying nothing against M. Gassier, whose specialty 
lies in another way, and who only failed where greater artists 
than himself have failed before him. ' Signor Rovere’s Leporello 
This gentleman possesses a good deal of dry humour, and is by 
no, means deficient as a singer. His voice, however, is neither 
werful, nor of fine quality. Herr Formes is entitled to the 
Fighest praise for resigning Leporello—one of his finest per- 
formances—to another. Nothing more incontestably proves the 
true artist than this disdain of personal vanity for the general 
good By virtue of his reputation and by prescriptive right, 
err Formes might have insisted on appearing'as Leporello 
—or even Don Giovanni, which he’. has’ 'played, accord 
to the German journals, with great effect ;| but this. wo 
have, ;weakened. the, cast, since none, of the . artists of 
the company, except himself, had power of. voice sufficient fo 
the music of the Commendatore, at might have been a los 
in one respect was a gain in another; for certainly the music of 
the Commendatore, more particularly in the last seetie, was 
never given with grander effect. Sig. Gregorio was the Mazetto. 
The Zrovatore, even after the secession of Signors Mario and 
Graziani, still proves attractive. This no doubt is in a great 
measure due, to Grisi’s Leonora, which in, some, respects may. be 
classed with, her Lucrezia, Anna Bolena, or the Leonora of the 
Favorita, Those who have not seen Grisi in the “ Miserere” 
scene can have but little notion of what:the situation is capable. 
For our own part, we admit that we were more than ever astd- 
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nished at the consummate genius of the artist, to which all 
styles seem to come gracefuliy. On Monday, Sig. Volponi 
essayed the arduous part of Manrico. His voice is high and 
strong—a favourable voice for Verdi’s music—and he displays a 
good deal of energy. Verdi, uevertheless, appears to have spoiled 
any sweet quality his voice may have once possessed, since the 
mezza voce is defective, and to produce his best effects, Signor 
Volponi is obliged to sing loud. His success, however, was 
established both on Monday and Tuesday night, when /¢ 7’ro- 
vatore was repeated, and the audiences of Drury Lane have 
taken him into their good graces. The performance should not 
be named without a passing word to M. Gassier’s Fernando, 
which is excellent, and to Madame Amadei’s Azucena, which 
exhibits many vocal beauties. 

After JJ Don Giovanni, on Saturday night, the bustling 
Lyceum faree of Zrying i On was performed, and it is needless 
to state that the inimitable vivacity of Mr. Charles Mathews 
carried the entire house with him from beginning to end, in a 
general and continuous roar of laughter, as he shot about the 
stage, and poured forth his speeches with that natural but mar- 
vellous volubility which is so diverting, He was excellently 
seconded by Miss M. Oliver—a young lady who is quietly as- 
suming—if indeed she has not already done so—a very superior 
position in her profession, Withoutaspiring to any very high range 
of characters, her performance is always marked by extreme pro- 
priety and intelligence ; and a combination of natural advan- 
tages, with an unaffected and ladylike manner, fits her admirab] 
for the portrayal of that class of young lady characters so diffi- 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 

Miss CaTuerineE Hayes took her leave on Tuesday evening, 
and sang four times. Her performances were “Casta Diva” 
(Norma), “The Harp that once through Tara’s halls,” “ Coming 
thro’ the rye,” and a new song, called “The fisherman’s return,” 
the composition of Mr. G. A. Osborne, a well written and cha- 
racteristic ballad. These fonr pieces, so different in style, 
exhibited Miss Catherine Hayes’s versatility to the greatest 
advantage. Few modern sopranos would have had the 
boldness to attack Italian, Irish, Seotch, and Marine songs, 
as it were, at a breath. In one night the singer may be 
said to have conciliated three great nations and the whole sea- 
board of England. Miss Catherine Hayes’s secession from 
M. Jullien’s company was a serious, but not irreparable loss, 
as was demonstrated the following night, when that highly 

opular vocalist, Miss Dolby, oceupied her place. We seldom 

ay a wager, and never but when winning is almost a certainty. 

Miss Dolby has won usa wager. When we heard of her en- 
gagement by M. Jullien, we offered to wager that she would 
sing “Over the sea,” on the first night. The wager was 
accepted, and as will be seen, we came off winners. Miss 
Dolby’s second performance on the first night of her appearance 
at M. Jullien’s concerts was “Over the sea!” Miss Dolby’s 
partiality for this very silly ballad is unaccountable. Her other 
song was “ Mille volte sal campo d’onor,” from Pia di Tolomei 
of Donizetti, which is well suited to her voice, and which she 
sang very finely. 

On the same evening M. Jullien introduced, for the first time, 
his Grand Selection from Za Traviata. This met with immense 
approbation from the audience, who hailed the favourite airs 
with cheers. The solos for violin, oboe, flute, clarinet, trumpet, 
ophicleide, and cornet, were executed to admiration by MM. Le 
Hon, Lavigne, De Folley, Sonnenberg, Duhem, Hughes, and 
Keenig. They included some of the most popular melodies in 
the opera, although the duet, “ Parigi, O cara,” was unaccount- 
ably overlooked. We shall recur to the 7raviata selection in 
our next. The principal overtures of the last week have been 
Egmont and Euryanthe, and the symphonic selections from Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral, Spohr’s Power of Sound, and the slow move- 
ment in E flat from Mendelssohn’s first Symphony. 

On Wednesday Signor Millardi (who was Mr. Millard at the 
Surrey gardens), made his first appearance, and sang “ La donna 
e mobile,” in which he was encored, in spite of strong opposition, 





The audience were less indulgent the second time than the first, 
and Signor Millardi would have done more wisely to refrain 
from attempting a repetition of the song. 

Miss Harriet May, of whom mention was made last week, has 
been engaged, and will appear on Tuesday. Miss Arabella 


Goddard is also, we hear, engaged for several performances, 


ST. MARTIN'S HALL. 


Mr. HvuttAn commenced his winter season on Wednesday 
evening with Hiindel’s Israel in Egypt. The performance, while 
creditable to Mr. Hullah and all concerned, yet, like all the per- 
formanees of this grand work up to the present moment, left 
much to be desired. In one or two of the choruses, the singers 
did not display that precision to which they have accustomed us 
in the Messiah and Hlijah; and, geapionelly. their intonation 
was anything but good. Instance, “The people shall hear,” and 
“With the blast of thy nostrils.’ On the other hand, several of 
the finest choruses were given with great effect, and the encore 
awarded to “ He gave them hailstones” was well merited. 

The principal singers were Mad. Rudersdorff, Misses Banks 
and Palmer, Messrs. G. Calkin, Thomas, and H. Barnby. 
Madame Rudersdorff distinguished herself in the chief soprano 
music, more especially in the air, “Thou didst blow with thy 
wind,” which was an example of real Hindelian singing. Mr. 
George Calkin (tenor) made his first appearance with success, 
His voice is not one of remarkable power, but he has command 
over it, He was encored in the air, “The enemy said, I will 
pursue,” in spite of many dissentient voices, e duet for 
basses, “The Lord is a Man of war,” was declaimed with the 
stereotyped force and enegy by Messrs. Thomas and Barnby, 
and also encored. Miss Banks, as second soprano, and Miss 
Palmer as contralto, both acquitted themselves carefully. The 
hall was very full—a good sign, the oratorio being Jsrael in 


Egypt. 








Revytox pes Arts—At the third concert of the winter 
season, on Wednesday, the 29th ult., Miss Freeth, a young 
pianist, made her first appearance in public with great success. 
Miss Freeth is a pupil of M. Alexandre Billet, and does infinite 
credit to her eminent master. She played Mendelssohn’s d 
trio in D minor, (with MM. Goffrie and Paque), and Thalberg’s 
fantasia on the prayer from Mosé in Egitto. Her execution is 
brilliant, and her touch firm and decided. Miss Freeth was 
loudly applauded in both pieces. 

Messrs. ArcepEcKNE, Frank Talfourd, W. R. Markwell, and 
Captain Disney Roebuck, with the amateurs who played with 
so much success for the Crimean and Patriotic Funds, are about 
to give a benefit, at the St. James's Theatre, on Friday, Dec. 5th, 
for the relief of destitution in the Metropolis during the winter 
season. Mr. 8. E. Pack Barber, secretary of the Samaritan 
Tnatitution, is the impresario on the occasion, 

On Tuesday morning last Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne, High- 
Sheriff of Suffolk, entertained a party of friends and neigh- 
bours, at his seat, Glevering Hall, near Ipswich, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of two silver claret cups, doable 
magnums. The Rev. George Turner, of Kettleborough, in 
a brief and purpose-telling manner, proposed the Squire's 
health, which was responded to in a style which is popularly 
supposed to make the welkin ring. He then ordered the cups to 
be placed upon the table, and, in the name of the contributors, 
handed them to Mr. Arcedeckne, who, comme de juste, had them 
immediately filled with “1834” Lafitte—not to see if they 
would hold water. One plethoric old yeoman, having freely im- 
bibed, doubtless in order to test the hall mark at the bottom of 
one of the pigs, assured the squire and his guests, that the sub- 
scriptions had all been limited, and all voluntary and restricted 
to the immediate neighbourhood, otherwise the presentation 
would have rivalled, in size and durability, the largest of Egypt's 
pyramids. That the company separated, (never mind the hour), 
and that they reached home, (notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night!) at least some of them, are established facts, or your cor- 
respondent would not have been here to tell the tale. “Soda and 
brandy, and a delicate cinder for one!”—(From a Correspondent.) 
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REVIEWS. 


No. 1. “A Cuimp at Pray’—Song; No. 2. “A Srar”—Ballad; 
No. 3. “My Pruerry Srezp”—Lied; No. 4 “SHz waLks IN 
Brauty”—Hebrew melody; No. 5. Two Parapnrases Fuai- 
tIvygs’—pour Piano; No, 6. “Canzoygrra”—pour Piano; 
No. 7. “ScHNEEPERLEN” —Morceau de Salon, pour Piano ; 
No. 8. “NeaR THE Limprp Warer’s Ener”’—Zuleika and 
Hassan; Duet by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy; transcribed 
for the Pianoforte. No. 9. “ Loursa”—Notturno Cantabile, pour 
le Piano ; No. 10. “Romance muy Dotoroso”—pour le Piano ; 
No. 11. “Sone or tHe Higutanps”—Berglied for the Piano- 
forte ; No. 12. “Soanptnavian Sone’”’—Berglied for the Piano- 
forte; No. 13. “La Pxrnsée” —Morceau caractérisque, pour 
Piano; No. 14, “ TRANSCRIPTION Fantastique” —pour le Piano, 
sur un air Allemand populaire. Composed by Wilhelm Schulthes. 


There is merit in all the above pieces, vocal and instrumental. 
The writing alone declares the hand of a musician ; while the 
thoughts, though never very fresh or new, could only have 
suggested themselves to an elegant mind. 

A great and prevailing fault which strikes us in the composi- 
tions of Herr Schulthes is diffuseness. Several of the pianoforte 
pieces, though short, are nevertheless much too long, This dif- 
fuseness goes far to spoil some of the most graceful among the 
whole, Let us instance, as a case in point, No. 10, the romance 
called Muy Doloroso, the opening of which, in F sharp minor, 
is very plaintive ; but the episode, beginning in the major (at 
the foot of page 3), passing by an enharmonic change (a device 
to which Herr Schulthes is far too partial) into E flat minor, 
and thence to the relative major, where it remains (or there- 
abouts) for four mortal pages of Thalbergian or Henseltian 
arpeggios, is prolix and monotonous ; and the return to the first 
theme becomes quite a relief. We have hinted at Thalberg and 
Henselt; and to speak truth, Herr Schulthes is by far 
too fond of these masters, and especially of the latter, 
whom he evidently (without copying his thoughts, be it under- 
stood), takes as a model in his briefer pieces, of which a remark- 
able example appears in No. 13—La Pensée,a graceful little 
romance in B flat. Some of Herr Schulthes’ less ambitious pieces 
we like the most; and among these we may single out the first* of 
the Paraphrases Fugitives, an expressive andantino in B major, 
noticeable for good harmony, no less than for natural tune. But 
best of all, perhaps—because most spontaneous—is the sparkling 
morceau de salon in B flat, No. 7, called Schneeperlen, or La 
Neige des Perles, (in emulation, we suppose, of Mr. Osborne’s 
notorious Pearl-shower), which we should have liked still better 
under any other less nonsensical title. 

In the Transcription Fantastique of a popular German song 
(No. 14), we find nothing whatever “fantastic ;” on the con- 
trary, all is plain and straightforward enough, even to the dis- 
persion of the harmony in arpeggios for the left hand, at pages 
6and 7. Another “bit,” @/a Henselt, with the melody for the 
thumb, between treble and bass, entitled Berglied, (No. 11, in 
G flat,) is less to our taste. It is occasionally crude. The com- 

r has entitled this capriciously enough, which the pub- 
ishers have translated into “Song of the Highlands.” ‘This 
will make English purchasers look out for something Scotch, 
which they will not find. No. 6, acanzonetta in D flat, may be 
named for its unaffected simplicity, and recommended for its 
facility. Another Berglied, (No. 12,) entitled “ Scandinavian 
Song,” (?) is as little to our liking as the first, and the tune hasas 
little resemblance to the bold melody of the Norsemen. ‘The 
“transcription” of Mendelssohn’s duet, (No. 8), is able, both har- 
mony and melody being well preserved. We cannot, however‘ 
see the use of such things. No. 9, a notturno in B flat, chris- 
tened “Louisa” by the publishers, is of a colour with some ten 
thousand other notturni, more or less, but like nearly all the 
compositions of Herr Schulthes, it is well written. 

é songs are in some measure superior to the pianoforte 
pieces, They certainly have sprung from the contemplation of 
a healthier school, as the admirer of Mendelssohn’s music will 





* The second, in HE flat, begins well, but is damaged at the end, 
(rage 6, @ tempo e leggiero), by a very common-place expedient of 
ect. 


33 As 








at once perceive, in Nos, 2 and 4,—“ A Star,” and “ She walks 
in beauty”—both of which are charming, if not preposterously 
new. The words of the first, by G. Gerard, Esq., have a devo- 
tional tinge, which Herr Schulthes has been able to shadow forth 
in the music without having recourse to what are termed eccle- 
siastical harmonies, (suspensions, &c). The last is by no means 
the worst setting we have seen of Lord Byron’s exquisite and 
familiar verses, to which, however, it does not quite render jus- 
tice. No. 3, “ My pretty steed” is an excellent specimen of German 
romance, with a bustling, well-sustained accompaniment ; but 
for genuine beauty of expression, No. 4—“ A child at play, (the 
words by J. C. Lyons, LL.D.)—must bear away the palm from 
the rest, as a song which in every way does credit to the musical 
sentiment and experience of its composer. 





“Tue VivanpizrE”—Song; written by Palgrave Simpson, Esq. 3 

composed by Frank Mori. 

Without presenting any original feature—except one, which is 
not to be commended (we mean the return to the subject—vide 
the last two bars of the second page—which is odd, coming from 
a subtle-eared musician like Mr. Mori)—this song may pass 
muster, as a pretty trifle, during the process of giving birth to 
which, we should imagine, there was not much “fine frenzy 
rolling” in the eye either of poet or musician. There is, how- 
ever, a very good point, if not a new, at the close of each verse, 
where the voice sustains the note F, and the stereotyped 
sevenths of the French school (which Auber has so often and 
elegantly used) may be found, playing their accustomed part 
gracefully enough. 


“Tue Emmetine Mazurxa.” Composed by C. M. 
Simple, yet graceful—easy to execute, yet brilliant—this un- 
pretending dance-piece is likely to meet with a host of admirers 
among the fair sex, whose delicate fingers it is calculated to 
exercise gently, without at all puzzling their understandings, 
There are three motivi, all taking, and all strictly in the rhythm 
of the mazurka. 


“Sr, Parrick’s QuapRittE. Composed by Henri Laurent. 
When we have described this as a set of quadrilles founded 
upon some of the liveliest and most familiar Irish melodies— 
from among which “ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning” stands 
out conspicuous—our task is accomplished. We may add, how- 
ever, for the satisfaction of the o2 polloi, that the pianoforte 
arrangement is facile to the very extreme of facility—so that 
anybody who can play at all can play it without difficulty. 





“Tue MIsERERE, and“Ag, CHE LA MoRTE,” from Jl Trovatore, 
Arranged as a dramatic scene for the pianoforte, by Rudolf Nord- 
mann. 

This piece is neither more nor less than what is conventionally 
termed a “transcription” of the tower-scene from Verdi’s opera, 
set in the key of C, with some few embellishments, to suit the 
genius of the pianoforte. It is done way well, although not 
exhibiting much invention on the part of the “transcriber,” and 
is suited to the capacity of moderately advanced performers. 





“RECOLLECTIONS OF MrnpEtssonn’s MipsumMER Nicut’s Dream,’ 
Fantasie de Concert for the Pianoforte, by W. H. Holmes. 

Mr. Holmes begins with a souvenir from the opening of the 
overture, which leads to a fragment of the notturno, afterwards 
treated at full length, stripped naked, and exposed to a shower- 
bath of arpeggios, @ Ja Thalberg. The duet, with chorus—* Ye 
spotted snakes”—succeeds, and ultimately gives way to the 
“ Wedding March,” with which (the shake for the clarinet elabo- 
rately sustained) the piece concludes, very brilliantly. A first- 
rate pianist (like Mr. Holmes himself) would doubtless produce 
a great effect with these “Recollections,” which we cannot, 
however, except from the Index Expurgatorium to which we 
would consign, had we the power, all such treatments of the 
music of great and inspired masters. 





“On sING NO MORE THAT SIMPLE atn”—Song. “THe CHAMOIS 


Porxa”—composed by Henry K. Morley. “La RE&EINE DES 
Férs”’—polka. Composed by H. Morley, jun. 
The ballad “Oh sing no more” is very pretty. Both the poet 
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(the Rev. T. Dale), and ‘the musician -thavé ‘sueceeded in being 
sentimental on a trite subject, without being maudlin—by no 
means so easy a matter as some may feel inclined to believe. ;~ 

‘The two polkas are lively; but why one should be, called 
Chamois, and the other Reine des .Fées, we leave to the con- 
sideration of the curious—which said, we have said more than 
enough. 





Yorx.—The festival soirée took place on Thursday evening, 
in the concert-room, Goodramgate.. The concert was opened by 
the National Anthem. - Miiller’s madrigal, “Spring’s delights,” 
followed, and was a tolerable performance, Mr. Shaw sang 
“ My pretty Vane,” abd “Gobd-bye,swéetheart;” Mr Creser 
“My bonny Jean ;” and Mr. Lambert “ The village blacksmith,” 
which was encored. The madrigals, “O, who will o’er the 
downs” (Pearsall), and “ Now is the month of maying” (Morley), 
might have been more effective. Mr. Lambert also sang 
Schubert’s “ Wanderer,” and, Balfe’s:inimitable song, “ The first 
kiss,” in which he received a rapturous encore. Mr. Whitehead’s 
band attended., After the, concert. there was a ball. . Master 
Hunt officiated at the pianoforte. 

Pertu.—We have again been favoured with a visit from 
Dr. Mark and his talented little band of musicians. They gave 
two performances in the City-hall on the evenings of Thursday 
and Friday last, to large audiences. The programmes consisted 
of selections from the works of the great masters. The vocal 
music was sustained by Miss Leila Mark, and Mr. E. M‘Kenna. 
Miss Mark possesses a good contralto. voice ; Mr. M‘Kenna’s 
voice isa high tenor. He sung “My pretty Jane” with much 
feeling. The performances of the children are remarkable ; and 
to those who have not heard them, they can form but a faint 
idea of the precision, variety, and power of these young 
musicians. At the close of the concert on Friday evening, Dr. 
Mark was presented with a testimonial, signed by a number of 
oe gentlemen of the county and city, to the following 
effect :-— 

“Perth, 7th November, 1856.—We, the undersigned, have much 
pleasure in expressing our admiration of the astonishing performances 
of Dr. Mark's Little Band—their perfect intonation, accuracy of time, 
and beauty of tone, fully testify that the youngest children may, by an 
efficient eystem of tuition, be trained to be partakers and dispensers of 
high musical enjoyment. The Doctor’s method of teaching the science 
of music is most simple, and has removed that great difficulty which 
formerly stood in the way of communicating musical instruction to the 
young mind. We earnestly hope that institutions will soon be esta- 
blished in this country, and the principles, of music taught on Dr. 
Mark’s system, as a common branch of education; for we are convinced 
thst this is the only way to bring about that musical reformation of 
which this country stands so much in need. We feel it our duty to 
support and recommend to the public a man who has taken such an 
important step in a. science so long neglected.”—Signed, &c.— (Perth 

Constitutional, Nov. 12.) 

Corx—/( From a Correspondent ).—The Sims Reeves’ Company 
has given two concerts at the Atheneum. The artists who 
assisted the great English tenor were Mr. and Mdme. Weiss, 
Mdme. Enderssohn, and Mr. Irving. I was surprised indeed to 
find Mr. Reeves’s name down for songs of all countries 
but Ireland. There was “Tutto e sciolto,” (Italian) “Good- 
bye, sweetheart” (English), and “Bonnie Jean” (Scotch), 
or more properly, would-be Scotch. To be sure, Mr. Reeves 
introduced a new serenade (and a very charming one) 
by Mr. Alexander Roche, of Cork, “I watch for thee 
in starless nights,” and created the greatest sensation 
of the night; but Mr. Roche’s song is not “ national,” 
and everybody desired and expected one of the Irish 
melodies, which Mr. Sims Reeves sings better than any one 
living—* The last rose of summer,” to wit. Mr. Alexander 
Roche is the author of “ Oh, twine me a bower,” once so popular 
in London, and several other pleasing ballads. The singing of 
Madame Enderssohn was much admired, but she should avoid 
such frigid platitudes as “Over the Sea.” She sang the 
scena, “Ah, forse,” from La Traviata, with great “taste 
and ability. Madame Weiss was loudly encored in “The 
meeting of the waters,” when she gave instead, “The harp 


that once thro’ Tara’s halls.’ Of course Mad. Weiss has 





made herself a favorite’ with ‘the Corkonians for ever. 
Mr. Weiss specially signalised himself in “The Miller.” I 
am sorry to state that when the audience were dispersing an 
accident, which might have’ been attended with serious conse~ 
quences, was occasioned by the giving way of the banister rails 
from the stairs leading to the north gallery, on which there was 
at the moment a large number of persons. No personal injury, 
however, was sustained. ' The attention of the directors of the 
building should be given to the propriety of having large accom- 
modation for the egress of the crowds who, from time to time, 
frequent the Athenzum. 

Paris —The event of last week was the rentrée of Mario: at 
the Italiens, in the Barbiere, which took place on Saturday, the 
15th instant. So triumphant a success was hardly ever before 
achieved at the Salle Ventadour, even by the great tenor himself. 
He was received with enthusiasm on his entrance, and when he 
appeared at the end, the audience broke out into a furor. i 
had hard work in the provinces after the close of the Royal 
Italian Opera, but he was careful in his selections of music, and 
eschewed operas which were likely to strain his voice; so that 
what he did was more properly exercise than work. By all 
accounts he sang magnificently on the night of his first appear- 
ance, and his voice seemed as fresh and delicious as ever. Alboni 
was the Rosina, and, of course, participated in the triamphs of 
Mario. When both artists were recalled at the fall of the 
curtain, the stage was covered with bouquets, and wreaths 
were projected from all parts of the house. La Gaza Ladra 
has proved another success for the Italiens. Alboni’s Ninetta 
was praised even more than her Rosina, Signor Corsi, the new 
barytone, who comes with a high reputation from Italy, was 
nevertheless only partially admired as the Father. J Due 
Foscari has been revived with little or no success. This is the 
third attempt made to naturalize this opera at the Bouffes, but 
without success. It was first Pg ne in 1846, with Mario, 
Coletti, and Grisi; the second time in 1848, with Bordas, 
Morelli, and Mdme. Bosio. The present cast includes Mdme. 
Cattinari, Signors Ballestra and Corsi. The soprano and tenor 
have disappointed expectation; but Signor Corsi appears to 
have made a powerful impression in the character of the Doge 
I Due Foscari, by the way, was composed in 1844, for the Opera 
at Rome, for Mad. Barbieri-Nini, Signors Roppa and Debassini. 
—At the Grand-Opéra the Z’rovatore is in rehearsal, and will be 
produced early in the new year, under the title of Le Trowveére. 
Mad. Deligne-Lauters, who appeared about a year ago at the 
Théatre-Lyrique, and subsequently went to Italy to study, has 
been engaged and will make her début as Leonora, Her voice 
—for which we have the authority of our correspondent—is 
beautiful, and she is said to have made great improvement as 
a singer. 

Paris—(From a Correspondent)—One of the most brilliant 
audiences of the season was attracted to the Thédtre-Italien on 
Saturday last, to witness the performance of Jl Barbiere di 
Seviglia with Madame Alboni as Rosina, and Signor Mario as 
Count Almaviva (who made his renétrée on the occasion), Alboni 
was in splendid voice, and sang magnificently. In “Una voce” 
she was rapturously encored, and in the “lesson scene,” her 
wonderful execution of Hummel’s variations excited the audience 
to a degree of enthusiasm seldom given way to by the aristo- 
cratic abonnés of the Théatre-Italien, and Madame Alboni was 
encored and recalled again and again with acclamations of 
applause, Mario has seldom been in better voice than he was 
on Saturday. His reception was very cordial, and after he had 
been encored in “ Ecco ridente,” which he sang to perfection, he 
was recalled, to receive again the applause of the audience. 
Signor Corsi made a very intelligent Figaro. Signors Zucchini 
and Angelini, as Dr. Bartolo and Don Basilio, assisted materiall 
in strengthening the ensemble, and the opera of J? Barbiere di 
Seviglia has rarely been better played in the ancient Salle Ven- 
tadour than on the present occasion. Signor Bottesini presided 
in the orchestra. The Zraviata is in rehearsal, and Mdlle. 
Piccolomini is expected to make her début this day week, 
assisted by Signors Mario and Graziani. Expectation is on tip- 
toe, and not a place is to be had, for “love or money,” for the 
evening. 
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Beruin.—The principal event, this week, at the Royal Opera- 
house, has been the début of Mdlle. Jenny Bauer from London. 
The part she selected for her first appearance before a, Berlin 
public was that of Susanna, in Le Nowe di Figaro. Her per- 
formance gave great satisfaction to a very numerous audience, and 
she was called on during the fourth act.—IJphigenia in Aulis was 
performed on the 19th inst., in celebration of Her Majesty’s birth- 
day.—Concerts have been most nunierous lately. The little 
Arthur Napoléon gave one, his last, inthe Englisches Haus,on the 
4th inst., when he played, with Herren ps sieges Bial,and Wendt, 
a quartet in G minor, by Mozart. He also performed Schulhoff’s 
“ Airs _Bohemiens,” Chopin’s Notturno in F. minor, and. A. 
Schmidt’s: Allegro Scherzo.—On Thursday, the 6th inst., Herr 
Liebig gave his third soirée for classical orchestral. music, in the 
Singaeademie. The programme included Beethoven’s over- 
ture to Coriolanus, Haydn’s Symphony in F major, Mendel- 
ssohn’s Hebrides overture, and Mozart’s symphony in C 
major with fugue-—On Friday, the 7th, Herren A. ,Griin- 
wald and R. Radeke, gave their first. soirée of Chamber 
Music in the Englisches Haus, They. were not particularly 
successful in Mozart’s sonata in A major, for piano and violin, 
but Herr Radeke made up for this by his artistic execution of 
Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 111, ‘The same composer’s serenade, 
for violin, viola, and violoncello, was splendidly played by Herren 
Grinwold, Wendt, and Espenhahn, and. greatly applauded.— 
On Saturday, the 8th inst., Herren Zimmermann, Ronneberger, 
Richter and Espenhahn commenced their Quartet Versamm- 
lung in the Singacademie with a quartet of Haydn in B major, 
cah, 11,.No,3. This was followed by Mozart’s quartet in A 
major, and Beethoven’s seventh quartet in F major. The last 
was certainly thé great attraction of the evening. A. concert 
in memory of Mendelssohn has been given by Stern’s Gesangve- 
rein in Arnim’s Rooms. Herr Stern himself accompanied on 
the piano, The ninety-fifth Psalm was first sung. This was fol- 
lowed by the “ WaJpurgisnacht,” and Herr Laub performed the 
celebrated violin concerto in a masterly style. Billert’s Gesang- 
verein will perform two grand oratorios this winter: on Friday, 
the 5th December, Ferdinand Hiller’s Zers:‘érung Jerusalems, and 
on Friday, the 20th February, 1857, Dr. Louis Spohr’s Letzte 
Dinge.  Liebig’s orchestra will furnish the accompaniment. 

St. Pererssures.—The Thédtre-Italien opened with Verdi’s 
Macbeth, The company—in the main the same as last year— 
includes the following artists :—Mesdames Bosio, Lotti, Meric- 
Lalande, and Tagliafico, Signors Calzolari, Bettini, G. Bettini, 
Debassini, Bartolini, Lablache, Marini, Tagliafico, ete. Macbeth 
was to have been followed by Zrnani, Ji Trovatore, and Rigo- 
letto. The audiences appear not to have forgotten Tamberlik, 
for whom loud. cries. are raised every night. The Emperor 
doubtless should issue an imperial ukase, to the effect, that 
Signor Tamberlik being several thousand miles distant from 
St. Petersburg, it would be impossible for the sounds to reach 
him, whereby his liege subjects might be spared much useless 
expenditure of breath. 


Cosurc.—Baron Wangenheim, the Intendant of the theatre, 
has done all in his power to render the ensuing opera season as 
attractive and brilliant as possible. Mr. H. Litolffis engaged 
as conductor, while the chorus and ballet have been considerably 
augmented, Mesdlles. Anna Zerrand Raymond are the two 
prime donne. The season began with Santa-Chiara. 


Srorraart.—The king has given his permission for a festival 
in memory of Herr Lindpaintner to be held in the Theatre 
Royal. The receipts will be devoted to the erection of a monu 
ment over the grave of the deceased. 





Bie Bey or Wesrmryster.—On Thursday, the clapper for 
“Big Ben” of Westminster arrived at the New Palace of 
Westminster ; it weighs, as it is understood, 13 cwt. 26lbs., and 
in the course of the easuing week, Ben will be raised to the 
summit of the massive frame at the foot of the Albert Tower, 
and have his tone tested. The place where Ben is to be finally 
hung in the Albert Tower is immediately over the clock, and he 
will be so fixed that, when worn in one place, he can be turned 
so as to offer a fresh place to receive the blow of the clapper. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“VHE BARD.” — The: Solos (for Baritone), from’ Dr. 
Monk’s’ Cantata, are now published separately. ~ Aria,’ ‘Hark, how 
each giant oak,” 2s.; Arietta, ‘Dear lost companions,” 1s..6d. ; Recitative and 
Aria, “Stay, oh stay,” 2s,;:also the March, 2s, Pianoforte Score, complete,.15s, 
London : J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, and 35, Poultry. ‘ 


NEW WORK BY HENRY. SMART, 


os 


Published this day, Price 5s., in a large book (60 pages) 


A CHORAL BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


A Selection of the Tunes employed in the English Church, Newly Harnionised 
and adapted for Four Voices, and Organ or Pianoforte, by 


HENRY SMART. 
NEW HARP AND PIANO DUETS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 











JOHN THOMAS. 
THE MISERERE in Il Trovatore .. «a oe << ee +». price 4se 
THE QUARTETT in Rigoletto If: oiee, * vant. scl lraieies » 4B 


J. BALSIR CHATTERTON. 


FANTAISIE on Airs in La Traviata 06 se ee te a gig 
BARCAROLLE in Rigoletto (2nd edition) ée ee ee oe » 48. 


BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street: 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





2 a. d. 

M. W. Balfe’s Italian School of Ginging (shirt edition) .. e+ 12,0 
M. W. Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘‘ Merry May” te ee <6 ee 2:0 
M. W. Balfe’s new song, ‘‘ By the rivulet side” HF te ee de oR 
G. A. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt” ee és w to fof 
G. A. Macfarren's new song ** Over hill, over dale” .. ee oe Pra a 
G. Linley’s new ballad, ‘‘ Little Dorrit’s vigil” ,. ee oo. ate ee 
G. Linley’s song, ‘In whispers soft and light” 20 
G. Linley’s air, ‘‘Fair one! thy toils are ended” we 20 
E. Silas’s song, ‘‘ The Dying Child” de ae me 2..0 
E. Silas’s song, ‘* Resignation” pr oe te ee 20 
E. Silas’s song, “‘Oh speed away, ye songs of giadaess 2-0 

VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 
_H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books land-2, cach 4 0 
v. E ttt the favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books 1 and ; e% 
eac. 

René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata ° 3.6 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. of os 26 
VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 

W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Duets, books 1, 2, td ‘ 

enc 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore os ing we ve s 20 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore ee os se oe oar Seu 
THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 

No. 1.—Forsakeu here I wander. 

No. 2.—Day o’er the mountain. 

No, 3.—In our green valley. - 

. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte. Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No. 1)... 10 0 

E ciee's Trio for Pianoforte, Violiv, and Violoncello, in A mr No. 2).. . 0 
B. Silas’s I! Pensieroso for the Piauoforte .. ee ce ee ee —— - 
E. Silas’s Nocturne in E major de Me os a a oe 
B. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. e on >s 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition) .. oa 
René Favarger’s Il Barbiere .. «o a oA oe oe ee eS 
René Favarger’s Somnambula _ p os oe ee « ne! BOR 
René Favarger’s Luerezia Borgia... es pe oe » oe ral BS 
René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne ste es oe ee ° a 
P. De Vos’s Nocturne. ‘‘ The Switzer’s Home.” oe oe ee a 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka .. +e es «> ee eit Said 
P. De Vos’s ‘‘ The Naiad’s Dream” .. aa és es ee ee oe 
P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante * 3 8 


P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere,. ee je + of eo 





CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT. STREET, LONDON: 
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POPULAR 


PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, 


RUDOLF NORDMANN. 





The Miserere, and Ah, che la morte, from Il Trovatore 
The Troubadour’s Song from Il Trovatore ee 
Libiamo, the celebrated Brindisi in La Traviata so 
Genéve, Morceau on De Beriot’s Sixth Air os 
La Sicilienne, from Verdi’s new opera Les Vépres Siciliennes 
Isabelle, Romance by Herold pee 

Il Balen del suo sorriso, from I] Trovatore 

Di quella pira, from I Trovatore 

Si la stanchezza, from I] Trovatore 

La mia letizia, cavatina in I Lombardi 

The Sardinian National Hymn se... 

The Nun’s Prayer (fourth edition) 

The Ghost Scene from the Corsican Brothers 

The Greek Pirates’ Chorus (fifth edition) 

The Barcarolle in Rigoletto (third edition) 

La Dance des Fées, Morceau d’Alvars lt 

Bella Figlia, from the Quartett in Rigoletto... 

In questo semplice, Tyrolienne in Betly - 

A frenati, 0 cor, from Battaglia di Legnano 

Ernani involami, Ernani isi sin 

Solingo errante, Ernani_.. 

Ciascun lo dice, Figlia del Reggimonto 
Rataplan, Figlia del Reggimento 

Il Segreto, Brindisi, Lucrezia Borgia ive 
Mandoline, Nocturne on a melody by Alvars 


PIANOFORTE, FOUR HANDS. 


Tutto é sciolto Sonnambula ack es 
Vi ravviso ditto 

Ah, non giunge ditto 

Ernani, Ernani se 

Solingo errante, Ernani ... 

Ciascun lo dice, Fille du Régiment 
Rataplan, Fille du Régiment 

O luce di quest’ anima, Linda 

Il segreto, Lucrezia 

A frenati, o cor, Battaglia 

In questo semplice, Betly 

» Bella figlia, Rigoletto 

A te o cara, Puritani 

Fra poco 4 me, Lucia... = 
Nobles seigneurs, Les Huguenots .,, 
O Fortune, Robert wae sas 
La mia letizia, Lombardi 

Tl balen, Trovatore aoe 

Si la stanchezza, Il Trovatore 

Com’ é gentil, Don Pasquale 

D’un pensiero, Sonnambula 

Suono la tromba, Puritani 

Son vergin ditto 

La donna é mobile 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24, and 28, 


STREET. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 
BOOSEY’S 
ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL: 


A SERIES OF THE MOST 


POPULAR DANCES, 
FOREIGN AND ENGLISH COMPOSERS, 


ARRANGED FOR 


FULL ORCHESTRA AND SEPTETT, 


AS PERFORMED = 
At Her Majesty’s State Balls and the Nobility’s Soirees 
PRICE—For Orcuestra, 5s.; For Seprert, 38s. 6d. 


FIRST SERIES. 
. SONNAMBULA QUADRILLE ke a ve ° Tinney. 
. FLEUR DE LIS VALSES ., ¥ oo ee . ©. Boosé, 
. MONTROSE WALTZES se - ee ee ee Tinney. 
. WINDSOR SCHOTTISCH _.... se “3 vs * Juliano. 
. L’ENCHANTERESSE ee or Bia “s - Juliano. 
§. THISTLE WALTZES oe ee “* H. Laurent. 


SECOND ‘SERIES, 
. KONIGSBERG POLKA ne + oe raf Anon. 
. CHAMPAGNER GALOP os os ee se --» Lumbye. 
. FETE DE LILAS QUADRILLE oe ee an .. La Motte. 
. ROSE PAS ee ee we oo P . Laurent. 
. LORELY VALSE oe ae oe oe $ Boosé, 
2. RIGOLETTO QUADRILLE ée o> es Tinney. 


—_— SERIES, 
. ELECTRIC GALOP os ° Gollmick, 
. IMMORTELLEN VALSE ae oe é Gung’l, 
. ENGLISH FLEET — oe ee ee -. Sidney. 
. RIGOLETTO VALSE ‘ Laurent, 
. VEILCHEN AND GEBURTSTAG POLKAS Gung'l. 
. VIVE PARIS QUADRILLE oe . -. Tinney. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
. WIESBADEN GALOP rp “i 4 -» Waldmuller. 
20. MARIO VALSE .. oe oe a : Tinney. 
21. FESTA DA BALLO GALO i .. Montagne. 
22, CORBEILLE D’ORANGES ‘qvaprituin” "p Montagne, 
3. VILLIKIN’S WALTZ ee . ° ee baurent. 
. BON VIVANT QUADRILLE ae °° oe xs La Motte, 


FIFTH SERIBS. 

. LEONORA WALTZ “ra Laurent, 
26. PARTANT ae LA SYRIE ‘QUADRILLE ee es .» Laurent. 
27. L';ORAGE GAL oe os oe oe Gung’l. 
28. STARS OF THE A VEST’ WALTZ oe oe oe . Montagne. 
29. BULGARIAN POLKA ., ee ee oe oe .- Montagne. 

). OPHELIA VALSE ae ° -» Wagner. 


SIXTH SERIES. 
. BALTIC GALOP ee .. Wagner, 
. BRIDE GF LAMMERMOOR t QUADRILLE ‘ Tinney. 
33. LA LUNE DE MIEL WALT “ e -- Montagne. 
GALOP DES — + oe ee we a -. Laurent. 
35. ZOUAVE POL ay Ay" ae os -- Laurent. 
. HIGHLANDERS. QUADRILLE a ° oe ° Laurent. 


SEVENTH SERIES. 
87, ZERLINA POLKA ks nt +0 on es v -. Ettling. 
. VALSE CARNAVAL ae T oo .. Laurent. 
. IMPERIAL GUARDS GALOP’ : we Laurent. 
. ITALIE POLKA ae os oe a Gavioli, 
‘ ETHEL NEWCOME ., oe oe os ee * -» Laurent. 
. LA VARSOVIANA 20 ee ° ‘ -» Laurent. 


EIGHTH ‘SERIES. 
38. FENELLA VALSE “ i «. Tinney. 
: JENNY L’HIRONDELE POLKA ;. rs =: .- lLachner. 
. I PURITANI QUADRILLE .. we pe oe és . Tinney. 
3. LES HUGUENOTS QUADRILLE .. oy ae -. Laurent. 
7. CHASE POLKA es rh es oe M Kroschwitz. 
8 MALAKOFF GALOP .. oe ° .- Laurent. 


NINTH ‘SERIES. 
. VALSE DE L’HIVER, from ‘“ Les Vépres mare ” -» Laurent 
’ RAVISSANTE VARSOVIANA we ee .. Laurent. 
. EGYPTIAN POLKA _., se oe oe ee -. Laureitt. 
2. BRIDESMAIDS’ VALSE oe eo oe an . Laurent. 
. CHASSE QUADRILLE .. és oe oe ee me -» La Motte. 
PICCOLOMINI VALSE es +s oe +e Wagner. 
TENTH SERIES. 
5. TRAVIATA VALSE _.. oe és ie ° .. Montagne. 
3. TRAVIATA QUADRILLE ° ° os . «+ Laurent. 
. LES RUES DE LONDRES VALSE" He . we .. Laurent. 
. LA COQUETTE SCHOTTISCHE ., és 7 La Motte. 
59. LA TROMPETTE POLKA . an . La Motte. 
. LA BELLE ORIENTALE. QUADRILLE we be .. La Motte. 


EXTRA SERIES. 
GRAND MARCHE EROIQUE .. .. «. + ~—« Gollmick, 5s, 
GOOD NIGHT ! BELOVED eras oy 


BOOSEY & SONS, MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
FOUR NEW SETS OF DANCE MUSIC, 


ANTONY LAMOTTE, 


Conductor of the Bals du Valentino in Paris, and the most Popular 
of Dance Music hi Wranée. ’ pares 





1. LA BELLE ORTENTALE QUADRILLE fe ee +e 
2. LA CHASSE QUADRILLE .. ee ee os eo oe 
8. LA COQUETTE SCHOTTISCHE .,. ae eo ee or 
4. LA TROMPETTE POLKA .. ca ee at 4d ie 
All the above are Superbly Illustrated in Colours. 
Orchestral Parts, 5s. each. 


to to @ oR 
aoaccn 





The attention of Conductors and Leaders of Bands is particularly directed to 
these compositions, the instrumentation of which will be found remarkably 
effective. The copyrights are secured to the publishers. 


BOOSEY anp SONS, Holles-street. 





IN THE PRESS, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


OF THE 


SONGS AND DUETS 


BY 
LONGFELLOW AND BALFE, 


Containing Five New Songs, and Two Ducts, in addition to the seven compositions 
contained in the first collection. To be published in the course of the present 
month, in a large volume, splendidly bound, price One Guinea, forming a very 
handsome Christmas present. 





CONTENTS. 

1. TWO LOCKS OF HAIR. Song. 

2, THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. Song: 

3. THE RAINY DAY. Song. 

4. STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. Serenade. 
5. THE ARROW AND THE SONG. Song. 

6. THE HAPPIEST LAND. Song. 

7. GOOD NIGHT! BELOVED! Serenade. 

8 ANNIE OF THARAW. Song. 

9. THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. Song. 
10. THIS IS THE PLACE. Ballad. 

ll. THE GREEN TREES. Ballad. 
12. THE DAY IS DONE, Song. 
13, TRUST HER NOT. Duet. 
14. EXCELSIOR. Duct. 





BOOSEY anp SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
GREY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
Cc 


LOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT GALVANIC 
COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing remedy for nervous headache 
and all neuralgic affections. Illustrated pamphlets, ‘Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. All Rheumatic Affections 
are perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the most safe, 
simple, and efficient galvanic instrument extant. Patronised by the Faculty. 
Offices—E. M. Herring, 32, Basinghall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers of repute. 








PIESSE AND LUBIN. 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s, 6d, 
FRANGIPANNI SACHET, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, 1s. 6d. 
PERFUMERY FACTORS, 

: 2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


O LADIES.—Avoid Tight Lacing, and try WiILLIAM 
Carter’s Elastic Double Coutil Winter Bodices, 4s. 11d. and 9s. 6d ; Patent 
Front Fastening Stays, 9s. 6d. and 12s, 6d. ; Self-Lacing Expanding Corsets, 10s. 6d. 
and 14s. 6d.; Paris Wove Stays (all sizes), 6s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. ; Crenoline Petti- 
coats (lined flannel) for winter 9s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. ; Linsey Woolsey Petticoats (all 
colours), 10s. 6d. and 14s. 6d. ; Lama Wool, ditto, (all colours), 14s. 6d. and 21s. ; 
Australian Wool Quilted een Satin), 17s. 6d. and 21s. ; Quilted Satin Petti- 
coats; Carter’s Patent Railway Safety Pocket, 1s. aud Is. 6d. Family and 
Nursing Stays, Belts, &c., always on hand. 
Engra’ of the above sent by post, or Wholesale Lists to the Trade free. 
Post-office ers should be addressed William Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, two 





HURCHS AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 

Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the fiir, TRY 11. , P~ - 

TESTIMONTAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY !— 
“Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855, 
“Tad Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing,” 


Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 


] 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, THE 
UNRIVALLED CURATIVES OF THE AGE.—John Swift, of Deptford, 
in a letter to Professor Holloway, dated Sept. 19, 1856, states that his wife suffered 
nearly four years with an ulcerated leg. She consulted the most eminent of tke 
faculty without obtaining the slightest alleviation of pain. At last, advised to use 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, the wounds were quickly healed. He concludes 
by expressing his heartfelt gratitude to one who had been the means, under 
‘Divine Providence,” of restoring her to perfect health. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constanti- 

nople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


O EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 


Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
superior to any seeds exported before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the large 
yellow cabbage lettuce ; 2 ditto green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
to seed, and isa splendid salad ; 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights; 2 ditto 
of the large white royal cauliflower, 1} foot in diameter ; 2 ditto of the large new 
blood-red thin-leaved cabbage; 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 feet high, and will grow on all sorts of land; in 2 sorts, 
small packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets of 
the best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 10s.—A circular, how 
to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 











KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
a“ SLIGHT COLD,’—if its first symptoms are not 


arrested, too often lays the foundation of a variety of Putmonary 
CoMPLAINTs, including Winter CouGcH, AsTHMA, and other constitutional 
derangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be easily averted 
or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of the above celebrated LozeNcEs, which 
have now stood the test of public experience for upwards of half a century. The 
Testimonials to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by the most eminent of 
the Faculty, as well as by all classes of private individuals, Containing neither 
opiates nor any injurious anodyne, they may be safely taken by the youngest child 
or the most delicate female. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Tuomas Keatina, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail 
by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words 
“KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraved on the Government Stamp 
of each Box, without which none are genuine. 


IMPORTANT TO SINGERS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, &c. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

S1r,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may 
be distressed with Hoarseness. They have afforded me relief on several occasions 
when scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be very 
useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators, 

Ian, Sir, yours faithfully, THOMAS FRANCIS, 
To Mr. Keating. Vicar Choral. 


ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE ARISTOCRACY 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The successful re- 
sults of the last half-century have proved, beyond question, that this 
unique discovery possesses peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 
and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents hair from falling off or turning 
grey, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft and glossy. 
—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s, 6d., and 
double that size, 21s, 





ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 
an Oriental Botanical Preparation for improving and beautifying the complexion, 
rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming, and eradicating all cutaneous dis- 
figurements,—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentrifice, prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, transmitted 
to this country at great expense, and of inestimable value in preserving and 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet 
and pure.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations. 
“ ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the Article on the wrapper or label. 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 


The only genuine of each bears the name of 
Sold by 





doors from St. Paul’s, London, South Branch Establishment, 7, Newington 
Causeway, Borough, London. 





20, Hatton-garden, London ; and by Chemists and perfumers. 
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ALEX ANDRE 


HARMONIUM, 


AT SIX GUINEAS. 











ALEXANDRE AND Son have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the Instrument within the 
means of all classes, 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


(The Stx-GurneA Harmonium will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution.) 
ALEXANDRE AND Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 


Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 
ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &c. 
And by the Professors of the Conservatoire de Paris. 
THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO 
THE CHURCH OR DRAWING-ROOM, 
AS AN ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRES celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellencies of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each 
Instrument is perfect in itself. Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 











AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fron TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 
MESSRS. CHPAPELL & Co. have just opened a number of 


NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 


AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Full Descriptive Lists of Harmoniums, and of Pianofortes, will be sent on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO.,, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, & 13, GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


ooo . J ae Dopeer, of 131, Oxford-street, in the parish of Saint Mary-le-bone, at the office of Boosgy & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold also by Reep, 15, John 
et, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick-lane; VICKERS, Holywell-street; Keira, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; G. ScHEURMANN gate-street, 


New; 

Sod al BE RERD, Newgnto-atzest Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, PaTsrson & Sows, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, H. Busseut, Dubliv, 
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